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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTEeRLy ReEvIEw oF PHILOSOPHY 


VoLuME XX OCTOBER, 1946 NUMBER 4 


THE FUNCTION OF THE WILL IN DESCARTES’ 
PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


OME of Descartes’ countrymen have rightly called the 
existence of God la clef de votite* of his philosophic struc- 
ture. Although it rests upon the other elements, it nevertheless 
furnishes them support and unites them all into one coherent 
and consistent whole. 

If we fail to grasp Descartes’ thought at this all-important 
stage in the development of his system, its full significance will 
elude us for ever. Moreover, in a philosophy which suspends 
truth from the divine omnipotence and makes the judgment a 
function of the will, we cannot hope to gain a proper insight if 
we approach it on purely intellectual grounds. Unless we recog- 


1 Cf. Maurice Blondel, “La clef de vofite du systéme cartésien,” Rivista 
di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Supplemento Speciale al Volume XIX, Luglio 
1937, pp. 69 ff. Cf. also: “La véracité divine est comme la clef de voite 
de tout le systéme; qu’elle disparaisse et toute vérité s’évanouie avec elle.” 
Victor Brochard, Descartes, Les Principes de la Philosophie (Livre Pre- 
mier), Nouvelle Edition, avec une notice biographique, une introduction, 
une analyse critique et des notes historiques et philosophiques, Paris, 1886, 
p. 8. Also: “La preuve ontologique signifie que la théodicée n’est pas 
seulement l’itinéraire de l’esprit mais la clef de vofite d’un monde ou 
régnent les nombres.” Henri Gouhier, Essais sur Descartes, Paris, Vrin, 
1937, p. 139. 
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nize the role of the will, which in the proofs is more vital than 
in any other part, his system is bound to appear as full of 
cracks and fissures which no ingenuity will succeed in mending 
and which the most sympathetic understanding cannot afford 
to overlook. 

Before considering the proofs themselves, these are the ques- 
tions which we must ask ourselves: What is the position which 
Descartes has reached at the end of the Second Meditation ? 
What is the nature of the material with which he must construct 
the demonstration? What type of God does his philosophy 
require, or rather, what is the need which he experiences and 
which only a supernatural reality can satisfy ? 

In spite of its resolve to deny all reality, the will finds itself 
compelled to recognize the presence of the ideas in the mind, 
at least as brute facts, and, at the same time, also as a fact, the 
existence of that mind, that is, the existence of the self as a 
thing which thinks. 

If these are the building blocks at our disposal, it would 
seem natural that we should select the one which possesses the 
highest degree of reality. With Carterus,’ the author of the 
First Set of Objections, we might ask: Could not Descartes 
have considered himself as a substance and argue in the same 
manner as St. Thomas and Aristotle argued, that is, from the 
contingent reality of that substance to an absolute reality as its 
cause ?— To ask that question is to miss Descartes’ intentions. 
Aristotle and St. Thomas derive truth from sense experience. 


*“ Voila certes, & mon avis, la méme voie que suit Saint Thomas, qu’il 
appelle la voie de la causalité de la cause efficiente, laquelle il a tirée du 
Philosophe; hormis que Saint Thomas ni Aristote ne se sont pas souciés 
des causes des idées. Et peut-étre n’en était-il pas besoin; car pourquoi ne 
suivrai-je pas la voie la plus droite et la moins écartée? Je pense, donc je 
suis, voire méme je suis l’esprit méme et la pensée; or, cette pensée et cet 
esprit, ou il est par soi-méme, ou par autrui; si par autrui, celui-ld enfin 
par qui est-il? s’il est par soi, donc il est Dieu; car ce qui est par soi se 
sera aisément donné toutes choses.” Premiéres Objections; A T IX, 75-76. 
(A T = Adam et Tannery, Oeuvres, Paris, Cerf, 1897-1913). 
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As a result, more often than not, they have to be content with 
probabilities. Were he to follow their method, he would not be 
able to rid himself of the many doubts with which he finds 
himself embarrassed even after completing the entire course of 
studies at one of the “most celebrated schools in Europe”; * 
nor would he have succeeded in lifting philosophy from that 
lowly condition which he depicts in the Discowrs de la Méthode: 


Je ne dirai rien de la Philosophie, sinon que voyant qu'elle a été culti- 
vée par les plus excellents esprits qui ayent véecu depuis plusieurs 
siécles, et que néanmoins il ne s’y trouve encore aucune chose dont on 
ne dispute, et par conséquent qui ne soit douteuse, je n’avais point assez 
de présomption pour espérer d’y rencontrer mieux que les autres; et 
que, considérant combien il peut y avoir de diverses opinions, touchant 
une méme matiére, qui soient soutenues par des gens doctes, sans qu’il 
y en puisse avoir jamais plus d’une seule qui soit vraie, je reputais 
presque pour faux tout ce qui n’était que vraisemblable.* 


From his early youth, so Descartes tells us, he “had an 
excessive desire to distinguish the true from the false,”° and 
this excessive desire for certitude now appears as a metaphysical 
necessity. When the ideas emerge from the doubt, they are 
practically devoid of significant content. Descartes’ position, 


*“ J’ai été nourri aux lettres dés mon enfance, et parce qu’on me per- 
suadait que, par leur moyen, on pouvait acquérir une connaissance claire 
et assurée de tout ce qui est utile 4 la vie, j’avais un extréme désire de les 
apprendre. Mais sitét que j’eus achevé tout ce cours d’études, au bout 
duquel on a cofitume d’étre recu au rang des doctes, je changeai entiére- 
ment d’opinion. Car je me trouvai embarassé de tant de doutes et d’erreurs, 
qu’il me semblait n’avoir fait autre profit, en tachant de m’instruir, sinon 
que j’avais découvert de plus en plus mon ignorance. Et néanmoins j’étais 
en l’une des plus célébres écoles de l’Europe, oi je pensai qu’il devait y 
avoir de savants hommes, s’il y en avait en aucun endroit de la terre.” 
Discours de la Méthode I; AT VI, 4-5. 

*Discours I; AT VI, 8. Cf. also: “...1a Philosophie donne moyen de 
parler vraisemblablement de toutes choses, et se faire admirer des moins 
savants ... Discours I; AT VI, 6. 

5 Discours, I; HRI, 87. (HR = The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 
rendered into English by Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 2 vols., 
Cambridge University Press, 1931). 
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therefore, is such that without a guarantor assuring him of the 
objective validity and immutability of the ideas, he can make 
no further progress.° This guarantee of absolute certainty is 
not the function of the First Being of Aristotle and of St. 
Thomas. The God of Aristotle is the first cause of motion in 
the universe; that of St. Thomas appears as its creator. Their 
God fills a different need, and whatever that need may be, it is 
not the certainty to which Descartes aspires. What Descartes’ 
philosophy calls for is not only a God as the cause of motion or 
the cause of the universe, but a God Who is the cause of truth 
as he sees it, that is, of the truth of the ideas in our mind. 

The self as a contingent reality being excluded as a basis for 
the proof, there is nothing left for Descartes but to make use of 
the ideas which, although at this stage known merely as appear- 
ances, are at least certain as far as their presence in the mind 
is concerned.*® 

However, while Descartes abandons the Aristotelian-Thomistic 


basis of the proof for the existence of God, he does not, at least 
at first glance, seem to reject the method. In fact, he considers 


*“ Mais afin de la pouvoir tout-d-fait éter (la raison de douter) je dois 
examiner s’il y a un Dieu, sitét que l’occasion s’en présentera; et si je 
trouve qu’il y en ait un, je dois aussi examiner s’il peut étre trompeur; 
car sans la connaissance de ces deux vérités, je ne vois pas que je puisse 
jamais étre certain d’aucune chose.” Méd. III; AT IX, 28-29. 

*“ Toutefois j’ai regu et admis ci-devant plusieurs choses comme trés cer- 
taines et trés manifestes, lesquelles néanmoins j’ai reconnu par aprés étre 
douteuses et incertaines. Quelles étaient done ces choses-la? C’était la 
terre, le ciel, les astres et toutes les autres choses que j’appercevais par 
l’entremise de mes sens. Or qu’est-ce que je concevais clairement et dis- 
tinctement en elles? Certes rien autre chose sinon que les idées ou les pen- 
sées de ces choses se présentaient & mon esprit. Et encore 4 present je ne 
nie pas que ces idées ne se rencontrent en moi. Mais il y avait encore une 
autre chose que j’assurais, et qu’& cause de l’habitude que j’avais a la croire, 
je pensais appercevoir trés clairement, quoi que véritablement je ne l’apper- 
¢gusse point, & savoir qu’il y avait des choses hors de moi, d’ou procédaient 
ces indées, et auxquelles elles étaient tout-a-fait semblables. Et c’était en 
cela que je me trompais; ou, si peut-étre je jugeais selon la vérité, ce 
n’était aucune connaissance que j’eusse, qui fut cause de la vérité de mon 
jugement.” Med, III; A 7 IX, 27-28. 
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the argument from efficient causality as the first and foremost, 
not to say the only way of arriving at the existence of God: 


. . . je pense qu’il est manifeste 4 tout le monde que la considération 
de la cause efficiente est le premier et principal moyen, pour ne pas 
dire le seul et l’unique, que nous ayons pour prouver |’existence de 
Dieu.® 


Carterus was quick to discern that this apparent concession 
to the philosophy of St. Thomas is scarcely able to hide a radi- 
cally different metaphysical outlook. The argument from effi- 
cient causality is built upon a contingent reality. In what sense 
can an idea be considered a contingent reality, and how can it 
be said to be of such a nature as to be able to support a proof 
from causality ?*° 

For Carterus, the question is unanswerable, simply because 
the idea is not a reality.** According to St. Thomas, the intel- 
lect, prior to the act of knowledge, has a nature which is only 
in potency to being. In knowing, it identifies itself with the 
intelligibility of the thing.’ The only reality which we can 


® Quatriémes Réponses; A 7 IX, 184. 

1° For an attempt at determining the historical origin of the reality of 
the ideas, cf. R. Dalbiez, “ Les sources scolastiques de la théorie cartésienne 
de Vétre objectif (& propos du Descartes de M. Gilson) ,” Revue d’histoire 
de la philosophie, 1929, pp. 464-472. 

11 “ Mais je suis ici contraint de m’arréter un peu, de peur de me fatiguer 
trop; car j’ai déja lesprit aussi agité que le flotant Euripe. J’accorde, 
je nie, j’approuve, je réfute, je ne veux pas m’éloigner de l’opinion de ce 
grand homme, et toutefois je n’y puis consentir. Car, je vous prie, quelle 
cause requiert une idée? Ou dites-moi ce que c’est qu’idée? C’est donc la 
chose pensée, en tant qu’elle est objectivement dans l’entendement. Mais 
qu’est-ce qu’étre objectivement dans l’entendement. Si je l’ai bien appris, 
c’est terminer & la fagon d’un object l’acte de l’entendement, ce qui en effect 
west qu’une dénomination extérieure, et qui n’adjoute rien de réel & la 
chose. Car, tout ainsi qu’étre vu n’est en moi autre chose sinon que I’acte 
que la vision tend vers moi, de méme étre pensé, ou étre objectivement 
dans l’entendement, c’est terminer et arréter en soi la pensée de l’esprit; 
ce qui se peut faire sans aucun mouvement et changement en la chose, 
voire méme sans que la chose soit. Pourquoi done recherchai-je la cause 
d’une chose, qui actuellement n’est point, qui n’est qu’une simple dénomi- 
nation et un pur néant?” Premiéres Obj.; A 7 IX 74. 

12 Anima est quodammodo omnia.” Sum. Theol. Ia, q. 84, art. 1. 
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assert is the reality of the thing. And this reality is unaffected 
by its being known. To use Carterus’ words: “... it is a 
merely external attribute of the thing and nothing belonging 
to its reality.” ?* To ask for the cause of an idea is like asking 
for the cause of something which is not: 


. ear la réalité objective est une pure dénomination; actuellement 
elle n’est point. Or l’influence que donne une cause est réelle et actuelle; 
ce qui actuellement n’est point, ne la peut pas recevoir, et partant ne 
peut pas dépendre ni procéder d’aucune véritable cause, tant s’en faut 
qu’il en requiére. Done j’ai des idées, mais il n’y a point de causes de 
ces idées; tant s’en faut qu’il y en ait une plus grande que moi et 
infinie.* 


When pressed to assign at least a reason, if not a cause, for 
the ideas, Carterus first refers to the immutable and eternal 
character of the essences and then to the imperfection of the 
human mind which is finite and unable to grasp the totality of 
things all at once.**— At first glance, this statement seems to 
contribute nothing to the discussion. However, one may wonder 
whether underlying it is not a further reason why, from the 


18 First Set of Objections; H R II, p. 2. 

14 Premiéres Obj.; A 7 IX, 74. 

+5“ Mais quelqu’un me dira peut-étre; si vous ne donnez point la cause 
des idées, donnez au moins la raison pourquoi cette idée contient plutét 
cette réalité objective que celle-la. C’est trés bien dit; car je n’ai pas 
cofitume d’étre réservé avec mes amis, mais je traite avec eux libéralement. 
Je dis universellement de toutes les idées ce que Monsieur Descartes a dit 
autrefois du triangle: Encore que peut-étre, dit-il, il n’y ait en aucun lieu 
du monde hors de ma pensée une telle figure, et qu’il n’y en ait jamais eu, 
il ne laisse pas néanmoins d’y avoir une certaine nature, ou forme, ou 
essence déterminée de cette figure, laquelle est immuable et éternelle. Ainsi 
cette vérité est éternelle, et elle ne requiert point de cause. Un bateau est 
un bateau, et rien autre chose; Davus est Davus, et non Oedipus. Si néan- 
moins vous me pressez de vous dire une raison, je vous dirai que c’est 
Vimperfection de notre esprit, qui n’est pas infini; car, ne pouvant par une 
seule appréhension embrasser l’universel, qui est tout ensemble et tout a 
la fois, il le divise et le partage; et ainsi ce qu’il ne saurait enfanter ou 
produire tout entier, il le congoit petit & petit, ou bien comme on dit en 
école (inadaequate) imparfaitement et par partie.” Premiéres Réponses; 
AT IX, 74-75. 
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schoolman’s point of view, causality cannot be applied to the 
ideas. Perhaps we may be permitted to render Carterus’ 
thought on this point more explicit: To understand anything 
fully, we would have to know it in all its relations to all other 
things, and even in relation to the mind of God, and to the 
divine intelligence itself, for it is in the divine intelligence that 
the intelligibility of the thing is ultmately founded. Because of 
the finite nature of our mind, this total vision is denied to us. 
We must, so to speak, “ parcel out and divide,” ** and be con- 
tent with fragmentary truths. In a sense, this makes the 
essences or ideas mere devices when considered from the point 
of view of man’s mind. As such they have no reality. From 
another point of view, they are in things, or, more precisely, 
they are the intelligibility of the things. To constitute true 
knowledge, the essences must be necessary and eternal. They 
can be said to be necessary and eternal inasmuch as, in addition 
to being the intelligibility of the thing, they also are the modes 
in which created things can be said to be able to imitate the 
divine being.. From this point of view, as possible modes of 
imitation of the absolute being, the essences are independent of 
contingent things; they are as necessary and eternal as the 
divine essence itself. 

As devices of our imperfect mind, therefore, they lack reality ; 
as the modes of imitation of the divine being they are necessary 
and eternal. In any event, they cannot be referred to a cause, 
for the argument from efficient causality demands a basis which 
is real and contingent. 

When we turn to Descartes’ reply to the First Set of Objec- 
tions, we seem to find ourselves in a different world. Instead 
of looking through ideas, so to speak, and at things, we are 
looking at ideas, wondering about the reality behind them. 

Carterus’ objections and Descartes’ reply are typical exam- 
ples of a discourse between two men who, if they use the same 


16 Thid.; AT IX, 75. 
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language, speak about different things. When Descartes speaks 
about the reality of the ideas, Carterus cannot help referring 
this to the reality of the thing known, and hence denies that it 
needs a cause, inasmuch as the thing as known is not different 
from the thing itself. Descartes, on the other hand, at this stage 
of his speculation, does not as yet know of the thing outside the 
mind, and the only reality he can know (in addition to that of 
his own self), is the reality of the idea. Thus, it is as if they 
were playing tug-of-war with our attention, one pulling it toward 
the reality of the thing as the only reality known, and the other 
urging us to disregard the thing and concentrate it merely on 
the idea as a reality in its own right.” 

At that point of the objection where the difference in point 
of view becomes most palpable, that is, at the point where 
Carterus attributes the cause or reason for the idea to the 
imperfection of the mind, Descartes is or pretends to be at a 
loss to understand the meaning of Carterus’ statement.** Never- 
theless, he seems to realize that the disagreement arises out of a 
difference in conceiving the nature of the idea,*® and he seizes 
upon Carterus’ objection as a welcome opportunity to explain 
himself more fully.”° But this promised explanation does not 


17“ Ou il faut remarquer qu’il a égard & la chose méme, comme étant hors 
de l’entendement, au respect de laquelle c’est de vrai une dénomination 
extérieure, qu’elle soit objectivement dans l’entendement; mais que je parle 
de l’idée, qui n’est jamais hors de l’entendement . . .” Premiéres Rép.; 
AT IX, 81-82. 

**“ Par laquelle réponse il semble n’avoir voulu signifier autre chose, 
sinon que ceux qui se voudront ici éloigner de mon sentiment, ne pourront 
rien répondre de vraisemblable. Car, en effet, il n’est pas plus probable de 
dire que la cause pourquoi i’dée de Dieu est en nous, soit l’imperfection de 
notre esprit, que si on disait que l’ignorance des méchaniques fait la cause 
pourquoi nous imaginons plutét une machine fort pleine d’artifice qu’une 
autre moins parfaite.” Premiéres Rép.; A 7 IX, 83-84. 

x0, . il est venu au noeud de la difficulté qui est de savoir ce qu’il 
faut ici entendre par le nom d’idée, et quelle cause sette idée requiert.” 
Premiéres Rép.; A 7’ IX, 81. 

a0“ |, . lesquelles paroles il feint d’entendre tout autrement que je ne 
les ai dites, afin de me donner occasion de les expliquer plus clairement.” 
Premiétes Rép.; A 7 IX, 81. 
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seem to be forthcoming. In the main, he confines his efforts to 
an appeal to the contents of our mind, to what we actually 
experience there as present, provided we give that contents our 
attention. No less than three times in a single paragraph we 
find the statement: “. . . objective existence is indistinguish- 
able from being in the understanding in that way in which 
objects are wont to be there.” ** 

It must be admitted, however, that Descartes’ illustration of 
the idea of a complicated machine in a man’s mind sheds some 
light on how he conceives the nature of the idea in general. 
It brings out clearly, for instance, that the idea is independent 
of the thing. It does not matter whether the idea is obtained 
from an actually existing machine, or whether a machine has 
been constructed on the basis of the idea as a model or plan. 
Nor does it matter whether we consider the idea as actually 
thought out, perhaps even laid down in the form of a plan, 
or whether we merely consider the power in the mechanic’s 
mind to produce an idea of the sort, with the astuteness and 
ingenuity which its conception implies. From whatever aspect 
we consider it, the demand for a cause seems legitimate.” 

No matter how thoroughly and painstakingly Descartes 
describes the ideas as he conceives them, could he on that 
ground expect Carterus to agree with him? Should he not 
explain how and for what reason he came to regard the ideas 
first of all as realities in the mind, rather than considering 
them from the start simply as means of knowing things outside 
the mind? 

To do this, Descartes would have had to reproduce the first 
two Meditations. Did he not, against his own inclinations, 
devote an entire Meditation to the doubt ? Had he not furnished 
abundant proof that the information supplied by the senses 
cannot be trusted? Had he not cut himself loose from the 
material world and discarded the cumbersome apparatus which 


*1 First Set of Obj.; H RII, 10. ?? Premiéres Réponses; A 7 IX, 83. 
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in traditional philosophy converts sense data into intellectual 
knowledge? Had he not urged his readers to meditate upon 
these truths, to purge the mind of the inveterate habits and 
prejudices caused by a false trust in the senses, and thus pre- 
pare it for the realization that truths or ideas are primarily in 
the mind and not caused by something from without.” 
Carterus was supposed to have felt the cathartic effect of the 
first two Meditations; he was to have accustomed his intellectual 
vision to the clear light of the truths inside the mind. In his 
answer to the First Set of Objections, Descartes can do little 
more than point again to these truths, to the ideas present in 
the mind. Referring to the idea outside when discussing the 
reality of the idea, Carterus merely succumbs to an old preju- 
dice. On intellectual grounds he cannot object at this point, 
except as a feint to elicit a more detailed explanation from 
Descartes.** When Descartes introduced the universal doubt, 
then was the time for him to speak or forever hold his peace. 
Nor had Carterus a right to defend the causelessness of the 
ideas by appealing to their immutable and eternal character.” 
It is true, St. Augustine too follows the method of the universal 
doubt, withdraws from the sensible world and thus destroys the 
bridge that leads from the mind by way of the intelligibility of 


*8 “ Mais enfin me voici insensiblement revenu ou je voulais; car puisque 
ce’est une chose qui m’est & présent connue, qu’a proprement parler nous ne 
concevons les corps que par la faculté d’entendre qui est en nous, et non 
point par l’imagination ni par les sens, et que nous ne les connaissons pas 
de ce que nous les voyons, ou que nous les touchons, mais seulement de ce 
que nous les concevons par la pensée, je connais évidemment qu’il n’y a rien 
qui me soit plus facile 4 connaitre que mon esprit. Mais, parce qu’il est 
presque impossible de se défaire si promptement d’une ancienne opinion, 
il sera bon que je m’arréte un peu en cet endroit, afin que, par la longueur 
de ma méditation, j’imprime plus profondément en ma mémoire cette 
nouvelle connaissance.” Med. II; A T IX, 26. 

**“ . . ces paroles il feint d’entendre tout autrement que je ne les ai 
dites, afin de me donner occasion de les expliquer plus clairement.” Pre- 
miéres Rép.; A 7 IX, 81. 

6“ Ainsi cette vérité est éternelle, et elle ne requiert point de cause.” 
Premiéres Obj.; A 7 IX, 75. 
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contingent things to the divine intelligence. But he preserves 
the absolute value of our knowledge by retaining the charac- 
teristics of necessity and immutability in the judgment which 
can serve him as a basis for his proof for the existence of God. 
Descartes severs this last link with any reality outside the mind 
when he allows the universal doubt to strip the ideas of these 
characteristics. 

Cut loose from contingent things, Descartes’ ideas must needs 
have a degree of being of their own; cut loose from the absolute, 
he must find a reality which not only accounts for their exist- 
ence in the mind but also confers upon them a necessity and 
immutability which of themselves they do not possess and with- 
out which they cannot aspire to the status of ideas conveying 
scientific knowledge. They are a strange brood indeed after 
they have suffered the doubt; they are representations of which 
we do not know whether they represent; mirrors which perhaps 
do not reflect; images which perhaps picture nothing.”* Even 
their presence to the mind, indisputable as it may appear, is of 
a precarious sort. There is nothing which assures us of their 
enduring presence beyond the fleeting moment, unless we keep 
our attention continually focused upon them. And since the 
mind is limited in its capacity and tires easily, the establish- 
ment even of a systematic body of phenomenal truths becomes 
an impossible task. Thus, while Descartes’ ideas possess reality, 
their reality is such that they stand in dire need of a creator 
or guarantor. All progress on the plane of contingent things 
is blocked, and before Descartes can take another step forward 
he must first establish the existence of a supreme reality willing 
to restore to the ideas all those qualities of which they have 
been divested by the universal doubt. 


*° “ Car, ainsi que j’ai remarqué ci-devant, quoi que les choses que je sens 
et que j’imagine ne soient peut-étre rien du tout hors de moi et en elles- 
mémes, je suis néanmoins assuré que ces fagons de penser, que j’appelle 
sentiments et imaginations, en tant seulement qu’elles sont des facons de 
penser, résident et se rencontrent certainement en moi.” Med. III; AT 
IX, 27. 
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Now that the ground is cleared and the material has been 
selected, the problem before Descartes is to choose the tool best 
suited to erect the structure. That his choice should fall upon 
the principle of efficient causality comes somewhat as a surprise, 
not to mention the fact that he considers it the first and fore- 
most, if not the only means we have of establishing the existence 
of God.?? The further progress of his thought depends on 
whether he will succeed in transcendins the order of contingent 
things and unveil that reality which alone is able to infuse 
meaning and value into our otherwise hopelessly inadequate 
ideas.** Is it conceivable that at the moment where he is in 
need of such a radically new truth, he should resort to that 
same type of general principle, the sterility of which he has 
previously so completely condemned : 


. on peut dire que impossibile est idem simul esse et non esse est 
un principe, et qu’il peut généralement nous servir, non pas proprement 
a faire connaitre |’existence d’aucune chose, mais seulement a faire que, 
lorsqu’on le connait, on en confirme la vérité ... Ce qui est de bien 
peu d’importance.?® 


There seems to be no legitimate reason why the principle of 
causality should not fall into the same category. In any event 
it would seem that if we use this principle as our point of 
departure, we are employing syllogistic reasoning: All realities 
must have a cause; the ideas are realities; therefore .. . ete. 
If this be granted, then we subject our argument to the same 


criticism which Descartes expressed in the Discours de la 
Méthode: 


*7 Cf. supra p. 4. 

- au lieu que, s’il ne se rencontre point en moi de telle idée, je 
n’aurai aucun argument qui me puisse convaincre et rendre certain de 
l’existence d’aucune autre chose que de moi-méme; car je les ai tous soig- 


neusement recherchés, et je n’en ai pu trouver aucun autre jusqu’a présent.” 
Méd. III; AT IX, 33-34. 
294 T IV, 444-445. 
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... les syllogismes . . . servent plutét 4 expliquer aux autres les 
choses qu’on sait, ou méme, comme |’art de Lulle, 4 parler sans juge- 
ment, de celles qu’on ignore, qu’aé les apprendre.*° 


We have no ground to believe that Descartes intended to repu- 
diate in connection with the existence of God, what he set 
forth against Gassendi in connection with the existence of the 
thinking self: 

Mais l’erreur qui est ici la plus considérable est que cet auteur suppose 
que la connaissance des propositions particuliéres doit toujours étre 
déduites des universelles, suivant l’ordre des syllogismes de la Dia- 
lectique: en quoi il montre savoir bien peu de quelle facon la vérité 
se doit chercher; car il est certain que, pour la trouver, on doit toujours 
commencer par les notions particuliéres, pour venir aprés aux générales, 
bien qu’on puisse aussi réciproquement, ayant trouvé les générales, en 
déduire d’autres particuliéres.+ 


Ife is very insistent that we must begin with particular notions, 
and he thus expresses himself as in harmony with the procedure 
laid down in the Regulae: 


. nullas vias hominibus patere ad cognitionem certam veritatis, 
praeter evidentem intuitum, et necessarium deductionem; ... Atque 
perspicuum est, intuitum mentis, tum ad illas omnes extendi, tum ad 
necessarias illarum inter se connexiones cognoscendas.. . *? 


At that time Descartes clearly did not consider the proof for 
the existence of God as outside the jurisdiction of his new logic, 
for the substance of that proof is given as an illustration: 


Atque etiam multa saepe necessario inter se conjuncta sunt, quae inter 
contingentia numerantur a plerisque, qui illorum relationem non ani- 
madvertunt, ut haee propositio: sum, ergo Deus est; item, intelligo, 
ergo mentem habeo a corpore distinctam, etc.®* 


Because of the factual and contingent nature of his ideas, 


20Dise. d. 1. Méth. II; A 7 VI, 17. 
*1 Sur les Cinquiémes Obj.; A 7 IX, 205-296. 
32 Reg. XII; AT X, 425. 3° Tbid.; A 7 X, 421-422. 
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Descartes is not in contact with a reality whose intelligibility 
is rooted in the divine intelligence as the common foundation 
of the truth of all things. He finds himself in the position of 
the blind man who must grope his way in the darkness; and 
just as he cannot be certain of the ground he treads and does 
not dare set down his foot until he has first touched every piece 
of the road which lies ahead of him, so Descartes cannot be 
certain whether one idea leads to another idea unless he experi- 
ences the factual presence of both ideas and of the connection 
which links them together. The roots of Descartes’ new logic, 
therefore, extend into the very premises of his thought, and if 
in the most crucial phase of his philosophy he should suddenly 
disregard his logic, he could not hope to escape the charge of a 
grievous inconsistency. Somehow it must be possible to reconcile 
his conception of efficient causality with the logic of necessary 
connections. ** 

Maybe the difficulty will solve itself if, while keeping 
Descartes’ logic of necessary connections in mind, we carefully 
observe the movement of his thought in the process of estab- 
lishing the existence of God.** Perhaps we can witness the 
interesting spectacle of how Descartes gradually leads his reader 
from the traditional argument of efficient causality to his own 
method of discovering truth by intuition and necessary con- 
nection. Perhaps we have taken his efforts of establishing the 
reality of the ideas too seriously or too literally. They do not 
have concrete but merely objective reality. It is the thought 
content which has to be accounted for, not the concrete reality 
of thought as an activity of the mind. It is conceivable that 
from the very beginning Descartes is closer to the method 
which he defends in connection with the Cogito than it at first 


*¢ For a definition of necessary connection, cf.: “Necessaria est (scil. 
conjunction harum rerum simplicium), cum una in alterius conceptu con- 
fusa quadam ratione ita implicatur, ut non possimus alterutram distincte 
concipere, si ab invidem sejunctas esse judicemus.” Reg. XII; AT X, 421. 

%5 Med. III; A T IX, 29 ff. 
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appears in view of his appeal to the principle of efticient 
causality. 

Descartes sets out by examining the validity of his existen- 
tial judgments. If we ask, on what ground do we hold that 
there exist in the world things similar to the ideas we have in 


“a certain spon- 


the mind, we will have to answer that it is 
taneous inclination which impels me to believe in this con- 
nection, and not a natural light which makes me recognize that 
it is true. But these two things are very different; for I cannot 
doubt that which the natural light causes me to believe to be 
true, as, for example, it has shown me that I am from the fact 
that I doubt, or other facts of the same kind.” ** These natural 
impulses are not trustworthy, as we can easily deduce from 
our experience in the moral order, where they often induce us 
to choose the lesser of two goods. Descartes must base his judg- 
ment on rational ground, as compelling as that which from the 
fact of his doubt led him to the assertion of his own existence. 

It might be argued that the ideas which urge us to make an 
existential judgment are not dependent on the will. In fact, 
they often present themselves to the mind in spite of the will. 
Hence they must be caused by something outside the mind.— 
However, this is not necessarily so, for we might be endowed 
with a faculty as yet unknown to us. And even if we grant the 
assumption that things outside the mind are responsible for the 
ideas, there is still no reason for us to assume that the ideas are 
a true likeness of the thing outside. This is manifest by our 
two conceptions of the sun, one of which is inspired by reason, 
while the other suggests itself through the senses.*” 

The failure of our first attempt is therefore twofold: our 
ideas do not necessarily lead to the existence of things outside; 
nor is there a necessary correspondence between our ideas and 
the nature or essence of the extra-mental reality. That is to say, 


*° Med. III; H RI, p. 160. 
Méd. III; A IX, 31. 
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even if we could establish that there are things outside the mind, 
we still would not know what these things are. 

Continuing his search for a solid link between the two orders, 
Descartes seizes upon the nature of the ideas. In what sense can 
it serve as a basis for the demonstration? The formal reality of 
the idea is of little value: 


Si ces idées sont prises en tant seulement que ce sont de certaines 
fagons de penser, je ne reconnais entre elles aucune différence ou 
inégalité, et toutes semblent procéder de moi d’une méme sorte.*® 


However, if we regard their representative character only, if we 
examine the objective reality of the ideas, we observe that they 
are quite different from each other. Above all, we discover one 
which excels all others in the degree of its being: 


. celle par laquelle je congois un Dieu souverain, éternel, infini, 
immuable, tout connaissant, tout puissant, et Créateur universel de 
toutes les choses qui sont hors de lui; celle-la, dis-je, a certainement en 
soi plus de réalité objective, que celles par qui les substances finies me 
sont représentées.*® 


Since we have already established the reality of the idea, it is 
legitimate to inquire as to its source. And since we have shown 
that the ideas are cut off from reality of any kind, the question 
of origin that arises is precisely as to the content of the ideas. 

Now the idea of God not only surpasses in excellence all the 
other ideas in the mind, but it also transcends the powers of 
the mind. Its presence fills us with wonder, just as we might 
wonder about the uneducated who has in his mind the idea of 
a complicated machine, which he could neither have observed 
on the basis of existing models, nor composed of elements of 
the ideas of other machines, nor even acquired with the help 
of skilled engineers: *° 


38 Thid. 
3° Tbid. 32. 
*° Cf. Premiéres Réponses; A 7 IX, 83. Also: Princ. I, 17; 4 7 IX, 32. 
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Partant il ne reste que la seule idée de Dieu, dans laquelle il faut con- 
sidérer s’il y a quelque chose qui n’ait pu venir de moi-méme. Par le 
nom de Dieu j’entends une substance infinie, éternelle, immuable, indé- 
pendante, toute connaissance, toute puissance, et par laquelle moi-méme, 
et toutes les autres choses qui sont (s’il est vrai qu’il y en ait qui 
existent) ont été eréées et produites. Or ces avantages sont si grands 
et si eminents, que plus attentivement je les considére, et moins je me 
persuade que l’idée que j’en ai puisse tirer son origine de moi seul. 
Et par conséquent il faut nécessairement conclure de tout ce que j’ai 
dit auparavant, que Dieux existe . . 


The first objection that occurs is this: since we consider the 
objective reality of the idea only, must we assume a formal 
reality as its cause? It is a common experience that one idea 
gives rise to another.—But the question of the origin of this 
transcendent idea can always be asked, no matter how far the 
regression takes place. An infinite series of ideas of ideas of 
ideas, ete. would destroy the very thing for which we have to 
account. For an idea to be an idea must ultimately be based 
on a formal reality. 

The objection might also be raised that the idea of God is a 
negative idea, that we are capable of composing it by negating 
our limited perfections, by imagining a removal of the barriers 
which restrict our being. — To this Descartes replies that the 
condition is prior to the conditioned, and that without the idea 
of an infinite substance we could not become aware of our own 
imperfections and gain knowledge of ourselves. 

In view of the fact that the finite cannot comprehend the 
infinite, it might be said that our idea of God is materially 
false, as are the conceptions of heat and cold, of which we can 
not be sure whether one is the negation of the other.—But the 
idea of God is the very opposite of a confused idea, for what- 
ever positive element, whatever perfection is expressed in an 
idea, is also contained in the idea of God, either formally or 
eminently. 


“1 Méd, III; A 7 IX, 35-36. 
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Again it might be said that we have underestimated our 
perfections and through a process of evolution will be able to 
acquire the attributes expressed in the idea of a supreme being. 
—But the very possibility of passing from potentiality to actu- 
ality is contrary to our conception of the pure actuality which 
is God. And this objection furthermore is based on a violation 
of the truth revealed to us by the natural light of reason that 
the less perfect cannot be the cause of the more perfect.” 

The element common to all the answers which Descartes 
gives to the various objections is the notion that that which 
underlies the reality of the ideas and which alone makes self- 
knowledge possible, transcends the powers of the human mind, 
that there is an evident incommensurability between the degree 
of being possessed by our mind and the idea of a supreme being 
which is contained in it. 

The previous Meditations should have taught the reader that 
the more spiritual a thing is, the more clearly is it known to 
the understanding. However, taking into account the weakness 
of the human mind and its attachment to the images of sensible 
objects, Descartes casts his second proof into a more concrete 
mould. Instead of seeking a cause of the idea of God, he now 
sets himself the task of determining the origin of his own being, 
of a being, that is to say, which is endowed with the idea of a 
perfect reality. 

If we were to assume that we are the cause of our being and 
that at the same time we possess the idea of the perfect reality, 
we must also assume that we would have given ourselves all the 
attributes which this reality contains. It is easier to create 
these attributes than it is to create a substance. In other words, 
the power expressed by the idea of a perfect being is incom- 
mensurate with the power which we actually possess and exer- 
cise. Again this idea is found to be based on an experience 


*? Med. III; A 7 IX, 32. 
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which we cannot have, and therefore calls for a being which 
has created us and has placed this idea in our mind.* 

The absence of any creative power, or even a sustaining 
power, within us is emphasized by a consideration of the utterly 
contingent and temporal nature of our being. There is no neces- 
sary connection between one moment of our existence and the 
next. However, the very absence of such a necessary connection 
calls for a necessary connection between the awareness of our 
own contingency and the idea of God, and between the idea of 
God and the cause of that idea as an actually existing reality 
endowed with the nature represented by the idea in us. 

All of the foregoing arguments for the existence of God con- 
sist in an examination of the human mind and the nature of 
the idea of a supreme being which it contains. This examina- 
tion reveals a third factor: the transcendence of the idea of 
God.** As a result, the human will, assenting to the presence 
of the idea of God in us, or to the existence of the self possessing 
the idea, cannot rest. Since with the idea the understanding 
also presents its transcendence, the will must go beyond the 
mere idea and assent to the existence of the reality for which 
the idea stands. The chain of the arguments leading to absolute 
certainty is now complete: We cannot doubt without asserting 
our imperfect existence; we cannot become aware of our imper- 
fections without the idea of God present in us; and we cannot 
think of the idea without being necessarily led beyond the idea 


‘*“ Mais comme nous savons que nous sommes sujets & beaucoup de 
défauts, et que nous ne possédons pas ces extrémes perfections dont nous 
avons l’idée, nous devons conclure qu’elles sont en quelque nature qui est 
différente de la nétre et en effet trés parfaite, c’est-a-dire qui est Dieu; 
ou du moins qu’elles ont été autrefois en cette chose; et il suit, de ce 
qu’elles étaient infinies, qu’elles y sont encore.” Princ. I, 18; AT IX, 33. 

*¢ Et toute la force de l’argument dont j’ai ici usé pour prouver |’exist- 
ence de Dieu, consiste en ce que je reconnais qu’il ne serait pas possible que 
ma nature fit telle qu’elle est, c’est-’-dire que j’eusse en moi l’idée d’un 
Dieu, si Dieu n’existait véritablement; ce méme Dieu, dis-je, duquel l’idée 
est en moi...” Méd. III; AT IX, 41. 
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to an existing reality. Thinking the Cogito to completion is to 
think the existence of God.** Thus the “ impelling, spontaneous 
inclination,” *® the “natural blind impulse,” ** which previ- 
ously characterized our existential judgments, has, in the case 
of the affirmation of the existence of God, been converted 
into a series of necessary connections as the Cartesian logic 
demands. 

It would, therefore, seem evident that Descartes has not 
argued from the sort of general principle which he so vehe- 
mently condemns. His conclusion has been derived from the 
concrete experience of a unique idea which cannot be contained 
within the narrow confines of the mind to which the universal 
doubt has tried to restrict it. And proceeding in this manner, 
he has strictly followed the rules of logic which, in view of the 
contingent nature of the ideas, he was forced to employ. 

Reducing the proofs from efficient causality to a perception 
of the transcendence of the idea of God, we have, almost imper- 
ceptibly, approached the ontological argument. Such an assimi- 
lation suggests itself not only on the strength of Descartes’ 
logic of necessary connections, but also by the place which the 
ontological proof occupies in the Meditations. 

This proof does not immediately follow the others, but is 
separated from them by the Fourth Meditation. The separation 


*°“ Car comment serait-il possible que je pusse connaitre que je doute et 
que je désire, c’est-a-dire qu’il me manque quelque chose et que je ne suis 
pas tout parfait, si je n’avais en moi aucune idée d’un étre plus parfait 
que le mien, par la comparaison duquel je connaitrais les défauts de ma 
nature?” Méd, III; A T IX, 36. “... si la réalité objective de quelqu’une 
de mes idées est telle, que je connaisse clairement qu’elle n’est point en moi, 
ni formellement, ni éminemment, et que par conséquent je ne puis pas moi- 
méme en étre la cause, il suit de 14 nécessairement que je ne suis pas seul 
dans le monde, mais qu’il y a encore quelque autre chose qui existe, et qui 
est la cause de cette idée....” Méd. III; AT IX, 33. 

“Or ces avantages sont si grands et si éminents, que plus attentivement 
je les considére, et moins je me persuade que l’idée que j’en ai puisse tirer 
son origine de moi seul. Et par conséquent il faut nécessairement conclure 
de tout ce que j’ai dit auparavant, que Dieu existe.” Méd. III; A 7 IX, 36. 

Méd. III; HRI, 160. Tbid.; p. 161. 
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is perhaps not without good cause. In the Third Meditation, 
Descartes has been able to employ at least a pretense of tradi- 
tional causality in order to draw the reader not too abruptly 
from his habitual modes of thought. Now the last vestiges of 
the old philosophy must be abandoned. We have reached the 
Cartesian proof par excellence, and strictly Cartesian methods 
must be employed. The logic of necessary connections is called 
into play with all its probative force. But is the reader suffi- 
ciently prepared to experience the full impact of the truth 
revealed by the demonstration? Its very simplicity might be 
misleading: 

Et je confesserai ici librement que cet argument est tel que ceux qui 
ne se ressouviendront pas de toutes les choses qui servent 4 sa démon- 
stration, le prendront aisément pour un Sophisme; et que cela m’a fait 
douter au commencement si je m’en devait servir, de peur de donner 


occasion 4 ceux qui ne le comprendront pas, de se défier aussi des 
autres... 


The Fourth Meditation, while solving a genuine problem, 
continues the conditioning process through which the reader 
must pass. It provides an additional exercise *® to wean him 
away from the appeal of the senses and to strengthen his mind 
in the perception and evaluation of spiritual truths. The Fourth 
Meditation serves its purpose well for it deals again with the 
criterion of the clear and distinct ideas, in the guise of a rule 
for avoiding error: 


. ear toutes les fois que je retiens tellement ma volonté dans les 
bornes de ma connaissance, qu’elle ne fait aucun jugement que des 


48 Premiéres Réponses; A JT IX, 94. 

4° Concerning the Meditations as a spiritual exercise, cf.: “ Ainsi, dés 
son principe, le cartésianisme est engagé non dans le temps vide ou les 
théses se juxtaposent et se coordonnent, mais dans la durée vivante ou 
lame s’éprouve.” Henri Gouhier, “ L’Itinéraire Ontologique de Descartes,” 
in Essais sur Descartes, Paris, 1937, p. 115. 

Cf. also: “A ce point de vue, la méthode de Descartes est moins une 
logique qu’une pédagogie de l’esprit ...” Ibid. 
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choses qui lui sont clairement et distinctement représentées par |’en- 
tendement, il ne se peut faire que je me trompe.*® 


But although we have risen from sense to intellectual knowl- 
edge, a further effort of the mind is required. For now we must 
pass from truth to the prototype and source of all truth. The 
brief contemplation of the certainty of mathematical truths in 
the Fifth Meditation is a last reminder that we must be unre- 
lenting in our requirements, for nothing but absolute certainty 
will suffice. 

And when we then contemplate the nature of the idea of God, 
as the condition of all our knowledge, without which we would 
be ignorant of what we are, and hence of the fact that we are, 
the various elements of the previous proofs coalesce in the 
notion of transcendence. And in one single vision we are now 
able to discern the necessity of God’s existence.—In this way, 
the ontological proof is simply a more formal expression of the 
proofs from efficient causality, causality that is, in the sense of 
necessary connections. We are always asserting the truth when 
we merely assert what the understanding presents. But with 
the idea of God, the understanding clearly and distinctly pre- 
seuts its transcendence, the necessity of His existence included 
in His essence. Hence the will is justified in passing beyond 
the idea, for the idea itself points beyond. Thus it is evident 
that the existence of God is at least equal in certainty to the 
mathematical truths.°* Moreover, Descartes can repeat what 
has been revealed by the previous proofs, namely, that the 
existence of God is not only as certain as any other truth, but 
is the condition of all certitude: 

Car y a-t-il rien de soi plus clair et plus manifeste, que de penser 
qu’il y a un Dieu, e’est-a-dire un étre souverain et parfait, en l’idée 
duquel seul l’existence nécessaire ou éternelle est comprise, et par 
conséquent qui existe? 


5° Méd. IV; A T IX, 49. 51 Méd. V; AT IX, 52. 
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Et quoi que, pour bien concevoir cette vérité, j’aie eu besoin d’une 


grande application d’esprit, toutefois 4 présent je ne m’en tiens pas 
seulement aussi assuré que de tout ce qui me semble le plus certain; 
mais, outre cela, je remarque que la certitude de toutes les autres choses 
en dépend si absolument, que sans cette connaissance il est impossible 
de pouvoir jamais rien savoir parfaitement.*” 


But a vestige of doubt still remains. Is Descartes’ procedure 
altogether legitimate? Does his logic of necessary connections 
suffice to pass from the idea of a perfect being to the existence 
of the reality for which it stands? It might suffice if, as in the 
philosophy of St. Augustine, there is continuity between the 
truths accessible to us and absolute reality. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant to note that A. Koyré, a strong advocate of Descartes’ 
kinship with St. Augustine, should consider the application of 
the principle of efficient causality to the idea of a supreme being 
as a superfluous complication.** However, when that continuity 
is so utterly disrupted as it is by a conception of truth which 
regards ideas as contingent realities dependent on the will of 
God, something more than a mathematical type of causality 
would seem to be necessary to carry us, not simply from the 
mental to the real, but from the mental and contingent to the 
real and absolute. It is true that in the Cogito, ergo Sum the 
connection was not purely mental. But there a living experi- 
ence was able to establish the link between a mental truth and 
an existing reality.°* Needless to say that such an experience 
is not available for the demonstration of the existence of God, 
and if perception alone was not sufficient to establish our own 
existence, much less can it be adequate to reach the reality of 


God. 


52? Méd. V; AT IX, 55. 

53 A. Koyré, Essai sur Vidée de Dieu et les preuves de son son existence 
chez Descartes, Paris, Leroux, 1922, p. 161. 

5«“ Ta pensée imqlique un sujet pensant, et, parce que je vois cela en 
moi, je vois que j’existe.” O Hamelin, Le Systéme de Descartes, Paris, 
Alean, 1921, p. 137. 
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Gilson refers to a passage in the Reply to the First Set of 
Objections which seems to indicate that God’s power is used as 
an intermediary between the idea of a perfect being and actual 
existence, and that from the idea of God we can conclude that 
He necessarily exists because that idea also includes the infinite 
power by which such a being can account for its own existence :°° 


En aprés, parece que nous ne pouvons penser que son existence est 
possible, qu’en méme temps, prenant garde 4 sa puissance infinie, nous 
ne connaissions qu’il peut exister par sa propre force, nous conclurons 
de 14 que réellement il existe, et qu’il a été de toute éterniteé.*® 


If we thus find causality at the very core of the idea of a per- 
fect being, should we not rather assimilate all the proofs to a 
proof from causality ? 

Such a view would have much to recommend itself. It is 
true, in its light Descartes’ philosophy seems to oscillate between 
causality and the logic of necessary connections. But this simul- 
taneous appearance of voluntarism and a strict rationalism 
should not be a surprising phenomenon in a philosophy which 
rests clear and distinct ideas on the absolute freedom of God. 
It would also account for the vast divergence among the inter- 
preters of the ontological argument. Gilson, for instance, as 
indicated above, associates it with a conception of self-causation ; 
Hamelin” sees in it a movement of thought, a passage from 
one aspect of God to another; to Mesnard,” finally, it reveals 
a type of mathematical certitude, an explanation by essential 
properties. 


55“ Ainsi l’explication d’une preuve qui semblait se fonder uniquement 
sur la perfection de Dieu semble maintenant requérir l’idée de sa puissance 
comme intermédiaire nécessaire entre l’existence et la perfection.” Etienne 
Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du 
systéme cartésien, Paris, Vrin, 1930, p. 224. 

5° Premiéres Réponses; A 7 IX, 94. 

57 Op. cit. pp. 214-215. 

°° Pierre Mesnard, “ Les preuves cartésiennes de l’existence de Dieu dans 
les Méditations Métaphysiques,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Sup- 
plemento Speciale al Volume XIX, Luglio, 1937, Milano, p. 607. 
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However, omnipotence as one of the perfections or attributes 
contained in the idea of God is capable of leading us out of the 
impasse only if, in Augustinian and Neo-Platonic fashion, by 
contemplating the idea of God we contemplate in some manner 
His very nature.*® For Descartes, however, the idea of infinite 
power is not that power itself, any more than the idea of God 
is God. The idea is merely the “mark of the workman im- 


printed on his work, and it is likewise not essential that the 


mark shall be somthing different from the work itself.” °° 


The idea is as contingent as the bearer of the idea. In itself it 
is not absolute; it merely points beyond to an absolute. 

What then is the meaning of the passage quoted by Gilson ? 
Why should Descartes refer to the power of God as capable of 
accounting for His existence? Perhaps he simply meant to 
indicate that the idea of God is a possible idea. In fact, without 
omnipotence, without a power of realization commensurate with 
the perfection contained in the idea, the idea would represent 
something impossible and hence be contradictory. The refer- 
ence to God’s power might also serve to establish God as the 
direct cause of the idea. For the cause of the idea would have 


5° Cf. A. Koyré, op. cit., p. 179: “L’argument cartésien se base sur la 
contemplation de la nature de Dieu; c’est l’intuition d’un rapport syn- 
thétique entre cette nature immuable et l’existence, non une analyse logique 
d’un concept, comme le croyait Kant, qui en forme le nerf.” 

We miss Descartes’ particular difficulty at this point unless we under- 
stand that his ideas, in view of the theory of the creation of the eternal 
verities, are midway between Aristotelian concepts and Platonic ideas. 
With such a concept, the proof would be impossible; with such an idea it 
would be much simpler than it is for Descartes. 

Koyré’s strongly Augustinian leanings are evident in this passage: 
. . nous voyons la démonstration disparaitre pour ainsi dire sous nos 
yeux. Il ne s’agit plus de prowver l’existence de Dieu. En effet, nous perce- 
vons directement et immédiatement l’existence dans la nature, dans l’es- 
sence de Dieu. I] ne s’agit plus d’un rapport tout idéal entre deux essences, 
il ne s’agit plus d’un prédicat appartenant 4 la nature de Dieu et pouvant 
étre affirmé de Dieu lui-méme. C’est maintenant dans son essence méme 
que nous percevons son existence. Toute démonstration proprement dite 
devient donc inutile.” Op. cit. p. 182. 

°° Méd. III; H RF I, 170. 
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to have formally and eminently all the perfections contained 
in the idea. Omnipotence being one of the perfections, whoever 
caused the idea would give himself all the perfections contained 
in the idea and hence would be equal to God, that is, God 
Himself. 

The problem of how to reach absolute reality from a con- 
tingent idea by means of Descartes’ logic still remains unsolved. 
Descartes does not state explicitly how we should go about the 
solution, but with the tools he furnishes us, it is not difficult to 
reconstruct the process: 

The judgment in Descartes’ philosophy, is an act of the will. 
The understanding is passive and simply records the ideas. 
Now the understanding can present no more than what is in the 
mind, namely the idea with its attributes including the infinite 
power and its transcendence. The will, attempting to doubt the 
existence of the self, encounters resistance which it cannot over- 
come; similarly, attempting to restrict the idea of God to the 
mind, it finds itself irresistibly carried beyond. 

It seems that at this point Descartes’ logic fails, or rather, 
that it has reached its limits. Accessible to perception is only 
one term, the idea of God, and the transcendence of the idea, 
linking it to its corresponding reality in existence. But that 
reality itself is not visible. To complete the movement of 
thought involved in the ontological argument, the human will, 
in that instance, must in a sense violate the rule for the avoid- 
ance of error and pass beyond the limits set by the under- 
standing. For the understanding merely points beyond; the 
will must go beyond. The idea and its transcendence are to the 
will what the springboard is to the diver. Having run the length 
of the board, the diver is on his own. The impetus gained will 
carry him beyond. So too the understanding will light the way 
to the very threshold of real existence. But then the plunge into 
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the dark is inevitable.** The actual affirmation of the existence 


of the supreme reality is an act of the will alone. And since 
the will is blind, nothing can be known of that reality directly. 
All it can do is emerge out of the darkness and return to the 
contingent idea, which, if it does not give us God, gives us at 
least what God has willed us to know of Him. 

Shall we say that we have discovered a weakness in Descartes’ 
system? Or is it not rather a weakness inherent in the human 
mind which makes itself manifest whenever we try to grapple 
with the infinite? Did St. Augustine encounter less difficulty 
when he felt that immediate presence and, as soon as he tried 
to comprehend it, found that it receded into the mysterious and 
opaque depth of his mind? Is not his problem simply the 
reverse of that of Descartes? St. Augustine experiences the 
reality, but finds no idea to express it. Descartes has the idea, 
but since it is merely a sign, it carries with it no reality. And 
at the moment when that reality is being established, when the 
will finally ventures the existential judgment, the idea stays 
behind. The light extinguishes and the will finds itself in utter 
darkness. And is it not true to say that if St. Thomas has a 
more successful solution, it is merely because he is able to pre- 
serve a balance between the two elements of which Descartes 
emphasizes one and St. Augustine the other? He is able to 
preserve that balance because he recognizes more clearly the 
feebleness of the human mind and does not attempt the im- 


*1 Without perception, discourse fails, and this may be the reason why 
Descartes has been compared to Hindu mystics: 

“ After advancing to a certain stage, the understanding is convinced of 
its own limits, and then our experience becomes speechless, we remain silent. 
The mind feels this helplessness and language breaks down. That is the 
stage at which we can only meditate in silence. (Santa Upasita, as the 
Upanishads declare).” Prabhu Dutt Shastri, Communication submitted to 
the International Congress of Philosophy, Paris, 1937, Descartes’ Method 
in the Light of Hindu Metaphysics, vol. III, p. 100, Travaux du IXe Con- 
grés International de Philosophie, Congrés Descartes, III, Etudes Cartési- 
ennes, Paris, 1937. 
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possible. He does not lay claim, in the philosophical order, 
to an experience of the presence of God in his mind, and instead 
of clear and distinct ideas he is willing to employ concepts 
constructed on the experience of contingent reality made known 
to us through the senses. In addition, the theory of analogy acts 
as a safeguard against too close an assimilation between a finite 
understanding and infinite reality. Descartes’ temper is less 
restrained. His aim is not to reconcile, but to underscore differ- 
ences. The philosopher of distinctions is also a philosopher of 
extremes: The will alone transcends the contingent, and thus 
the brightest of the ideas © is but a symbol of the most opaque 
reality.” 


Il. G. 
New York, N. Y. 


62“ Cette méme idée est aussi fort claire et fort distincte, puisque tout 
ce que mon esprit concoit clairement et distinctement de réel et de vrai, 
et qui contient en soi quelque perfection, est contenu et renfermé tout entier 
dans cette idée. 

Et ceci ne laisse pas d’étre vrai, encore que je ne comprenne pas I’infin), 
ou méme qu’il se rencontre en Dieu une infinité de choses que je ne puis 
comprendre, ni peut-étre aussi atteindre aucunement par la pensée: car il 
est de la nature de l’infini, que ma nature, qui est finie et bornée, ne le 
puisse comprendre; et il suffit que je congoive bien cela, et que je juge que 
toutes les choses que je concois clairement et dans lesquelles je sais qu’il 
y a quelque perfection, et peut-étre aussi une infinité d’autres que j’ignore, 
sont en Dieu formellement et éminemment, afin que l’idée que j’en ai soit 
la plus vraie, la plus claire et la plus distincte de toutes celles qui sont en 
mon esprit.” Méd. III; A 7 IX, 36-37. 

ss | , de méme que nous pouvons avec les mains toucher une montagne, 
mais non pas l’embrasser comme nous ferions un arbre, ou quelqu’autre 
chose que ce soit, qui n’excédait point la grandeur de nos bras: car com- 
prendre, c’est embrasser de la pensée; mais pour savoir une chose, il suflit 
de la toucher de la pensée.” Lettre & Mersenne, 27 mai 1630; A 7’ I, 152. 

Cf. also: “Pour moi, toutes les fois que j’ai dit que Dieu pouvait étre 
connu clairement et distinctement, je n’ai jamais entendu parler que de 
cette connaissance finie et accommodée a la petite capacité de nos esprits.” 
Premiéres Réponses; A T IX, 90. 
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NEW RULES FOR SORITES 


UCH confusion prevails concerning what constitutes a 
M categorical sorites. A survey of some twenty current texts 
employing the term reveals definitions varying from extreme 
generality (e. g., “ simply a chain of syllogisms” *) to extreme 
specificity (e.g., “all sorites are in the first figure” *). One 
purpose of this article is to present a body of fact pertaining 
to sorites and to examine various definitions in light of it. 
l‘urthermore, many texts * leave the impression that there are 
two and only two types of sorites, namely ‘“ Aristotelian ” and 
‘“Goclenian,” that all sorites are governed by the two sets of 
rules commonly associated with these types, and that a sorites 
of one type may be transformed into one of the other type by 
reversing the order of the premises. Another purpose of this 
article is to correct the above impression by tabulating additional 
types of sorites and by stating new rules for some of these types. 

If a sorites is a set of syllogisms such that the conclusion of 
one is a premise in another and in which all conclusions except 
the last one are unexpressed, then the number of possible types 
of sorites is determined by the number of ways in which a 
conclusion of one can become a premise of another. Basically 
there are two main types, namely, those in which the conclusion 
of one becomes the major premise of the next (hereafter called 
Type I) and those in which the conclusion of one is the minor 
premise of the next (hereafter called Type IL). While these 
are not the only types (for some sorites consist of three syllo- 
gisms such that the conclusion of the first is the major premise 
of the second while the conclusion of the second is the minor 


1F. M. Chapman and P. Henle, The Fundamentals of Logic, p. 99. 

7G. D. Walcott, An Elementary Logic, p. 211. 

° Cf. C. H. Patterson, Principles of Correct Thinking, pp. 114-15; D. L. 
Evans and W. 8. Gamertsfelder, Logic, Theoretical and Applied, pp. 211- 
13; J. E, Creighton and H. E. Smart, An Introductory Logic, pp. 183-6. 
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premise of the third), they are the only types to be considered 
in this article. Furthermore, for sake of simplicity, consider- 
ation will be limited largely to sorites consisting of two syllo- 
gisms. 

For convenience of reference, as well as thoroughness, all 
possible kinds of valid sorites of two syllogisms may be sum- 
marized in tables and numbered. Seventy-seven kinds of Type 
I and eighty-three kinds of Type II can be derived, in order, 


by combining each valid mood-figure with itself and every other 
valid mood-figure as many times as possible. It may be recalled 


that the valid mood-figures, including those with ‘‘ weakened ” 
conclusions, are AAA 1, AAT 1, AAT 3, AAT 4, AEE 2, AEE 
4, AEO 2, AEO 4, AII 1, AII 3, AOO 2, EAE 1, EAE 2, 
EAO 1, EAO 2, EAO 3, EAO 4, EIO 1, EIO 2, EIO 3, EIO 
4, IAI 4, OAO 3. See Tables I and II. 

While all “ Goclenian ” sorites are of Type I and all “ Aristo- 
telian ” sorites are of Type II, most texts leave unclear whether 
all sorites of Type I are “ Goclenian ” and all of Type II are 
“ Aristotelian.” If they are, then it is easy to show that the 
rules usually associated with “ Goclenian ” and “ Aristotelian ” 
sorites are not valid for all sorites of Types I and II respectively. 

One “rule for Goclenian sorites” is that “if a premise is 
negative, it must be the first.” This rule is violated by twenty- 
eight kinds. The second premise is negative in kinds 18-39 
and 44, while the third premise is negative in kinds 5-8 and 11. 
Another “ rule for Goclenian sorites” is that “if a premise is 
particular, it must be the last.” This rule is violated by four- 
teen kinds. The first premise is particular in kinds 73-77, the 
second in kinds 40-44 and 69-72. Kind 44 violates both rules. 

Two “rules for Aristotelian sorites ” are that “if a premise 
is negative, it must be the last,”’ and “ if a premise is particular, 
it must be the first.” The first rule is violated by twenty-eight 
kinds. The first premise is negative in kinds 32-41 and 54, the 
second in 55-70 and 83. The second rule is violated by sixteen 
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TABLE I 
Vauip Sorites oF Two SYLLOGISMS, 
1. AAA 1 + AAA 1 = AAAA 40. AII 1 
2. AAA 1+ AAI 1 = AAAI 41. AII 1 
3. AAA 1+ AAI 3 = AAAI 42. AII 3 
4. AAA 1+ AAI 4 = AAAT 43. AIl 3 
5. AAA 1 + AEE 2 = AAEE 
4 6. AAA 1 + AEE 4 = AAEE 44, AOO 2 
: 7. AAA 1 + AEO 2 = AAEO 
8. AAA 1 + AEO 4 = AAEO 45. EAE 1 
9. AAA 1+ AII 1 = AAII 46. EAE 1 
3 10. AAA 1+ AII 3 = AAII 47. EAE 1 
J 11. AAA 1 + AOO 2 = AAOO 48. EAE 1 
49. EAE 1 
; 12. AAI 1+ IAI 3 = AAAI 50. EAE 1 
j 13. AAI 1+ IAI 4 = AAAI 51. EAE 1 
14. AAI 3+ IAI 3 = AAAI 52. EAE 1 
15. AAI 3+ IAI 4 = AAAI 53. EAE 1 
16. AAI 4+ IAI 3 = AAAI 54. EAE 1 
17. AAI 4+ IAI 4 = AAAT 55. EAE 2 
56. EAE 2 
18. AEE 2 + EAE 1 = AEAE 57. EAE 2 
19. AEE 2 + EAE 2 = AEAE 58. EAE 2 
20. AEE 2 + EAO 1 = AEAO 59. EAE 2 
21. AEE 2 + EAO 2 = AEAO 60. EAE 2 
22. AEE 2 + EAO 3 = AEAO 61. EAE 2 
23. AEE 2 + EAO 4 = AEAO 62. EAE 2 
24. AEE 2 + EIO 1 = AEIO 63. EAE 2 
25. AEE 2 + EIO 2 = AEIO 64. EAE 2 
26. AEE 2 + EIO 3 = AEIO 
27. AEE 2 + EIO 4 = AEIO 65. EAO 1 
28. AEE 4 + EAE 1 = AEAE 66. EAO 2 
29. AEE 4 + EAE 2 = AEAE 67. EAO 3 
30. AEE 4 + EAO 1 = AEAO 68. EAO 4 
31. AEE 4 + EAO 2 = AEAO 
32. AEE 4 + EAO 3 = AEAO 69. EIO 1 
33. AEE 4 + EAO 4 = AEAO 70. EIO 2 
34. AEE 4 + EIO 1 = AEIO 71. EIO 3 
35. AEE 4 + EIO 2 = AEIO 72. EIO 4 
36. AEE 4 + EIO 3 = AEIO 
: 37. AEE 4 + EIO 4 = AEIO 73. IAL 3 
74. IAI 3 
' 38. AEO 2 + OAO 3 = AEAO 75. IAI 4 
39. AEO 4 + OAO 3 = AEAO 76. IAI 4 
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TABLE II 
Vatip SoriTes oF Two Sy Liocisms, Type II 
AAAA 42. AII 1 + AII 
AAAT 43. AII 1 + AII 
44. AII 1+ EIO 
AAAT 45. AII 1+ EIO 
AAEE 46. AII 1+ EIO 
AAEE 47. AII 1+ EIO 
AAEO 48. AII 3 + AII 
AAEO 49. AII 3 + AII 
AAEO 50. AII 3 + EIO 
AAEO 51. AII 3 + EIO 
AATI 52. AII 3 + EIO 
AAITI 53. AII 3 + EIO 
AAOO 
54. AOO 2 + AOO 
AAAT 
AAAT 55. EAE 1 + AEE 
AAEO 56. EAE 1 + AEE 
AAEO 57. EAE 1 + AEO 
AAEO 58. EAE 1 + AEO 
AAEO 59. EAE 2 + AEE 
AAAT 60. EAE 2 + AEE 
AAAT 61. EAE 2 + AEO 
AAEO 62. EAE 2 + AEO 
AAEO 
AAEO 63. EAO 1 + AOO 
AAEO 64. EAO 2 + AOO 
AAAT 65. EAO 3 + AOO 
AAAI 66. EAO 4 + AOO 
AAEO 
AAEO 67. EIO 1 + AOO 
AAEO 68. EIO 2 + AOO 
AAEO 69. EIO 3 + AOO 
70. EIO 4 + AOO 
EAAE 
EAAE 71. IAI 3 + AII 
EAAO 72. IAI 3 + AII 
EAAO 73. IAI 3 + EIO 
EAAE 74. IAI 3 + EIO 
EAAE 75. IAI 3 + EIO 
EAAO 76. IAI 3 + EIO 
EAAO 77. IAI 4 + AII 
78. IAI 4 + AII 
EAAO 79. IAI 4 + EIO 
EAAO 80. IAI 4 + EIO 
81. IAI 4 + EIO 
82. IAI 4 + EIO 
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kinds. The second premise is particular in 71-83, the last in 
11-13. Both rules are violated by 83. 

If, on the other hand, not all sorites of Type I are “ Goclen- 
ian” and not all of Type II are “ Aristotelian,” then how shall 
“ Goclenian ” and “ Aristotelian ” sorites be distinguished from 
others? Some authors‘ state that all sorites are composed of 
syllogisms in the first figure. The above-cited rules do in fact 
hold for all sorites of Types I and II composed entirely of 
syllogisms in the first figure. But this number includes only 
kinds 1, 2, 9, 45, 47, and 51 of Type I and 1, 2, 5, 7, 14, 
16, 42, and 44 of Type II, or only fourteen out of a total of 
one hundred and sixty kinds. What about the remainder ? 

Only two of those authors who recognized that these rules 
apply only to first-figure sorites mentioned that there might be 
sorites compised of syllogisms in other figures. Crumley’ says 
that “in rare cases they may be in the second and third ”’ while 
Keynes * raises the question of “ the possibility of a sorites in 
a figure other than the first” and says that “for such sorites 
as are possible in figures 2, 3, and 4, other rules might be 
framed ... ,” but he does not pursue the matter. 

Such rules are easy to formulate. Selecting from Tables I 
and ITI all sorites composed entirely of syllogisms in the second, 
third, and fourth figures, respectively we can observe what 
rules hold—for sorites composed of two syllogisms. 

Type I sorites composed entirely of second-figure syllogisms 
are numbered 19, 21, 25, 56, 58, and 62. Rules: “ If a premise 
is negative, it must be first or second. If a premise is particular, 
” 'Type II sorites 
composed entirely of second-figure syllogisms: 32, 34, 40, 54, 


it must be last. All conclusions are negative. 


“D. S. Robinson, The Principles of Reasoning, p. 150; O. L. Reiser, 
Humanistic Logic for the Mind in Action, p. 170; G. D. Walcott, op. cit., 
p- 211. 

5T. Crumley, Logic, Deductive and Inductive, p. 242. 

*J. N. Keynes, Studies and Ezercises in Formal Logic, Fourth Edition, 
pp. 373-6. 
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59, 61, 64, 68. Rules: “If a premise is negative, it must be 
first or second. If a premise is particular, it must be first. All 
conclusions are negative.”” Note that the rules for negative 
premises and for conclusions are the same for both Types, while 
the rule for particular premises is reversed. 

Type I sorites composed entirely of third-figure syllogisms: 
14, 42, 67, 71, 73, 77. Rules: “If a premise is negative, it 
must be first. If a premise is particular, it must be first or 
second.” ‘Type II third-figure sorites: 21, 24, 49, 52, 72, 75. 
Rules: “ If a premise is negative, it must be last. If a premise 
is particular, it must be first or second.” Note that rules for 
negatives are reversed, and that rules for particulars are the 
same. 

Type I fourth-figure sorites: 17, 33, 37, 76. Rules: “Ifa 
premise is negative, it must be second. If a premise is particu- 
lar, it must be first or last.” Type II fourth-figure sorites: 31, 
37, 39, 82. Rules: “If a premise is negative, it must be first 
or last. If a premise is particular, it must be second.” Note 
that rules for negative and particular premises are interchanged. 

Although above data warrant rules for sorites composed of 
two syllogisms only, the writer has ascertained that they hold 
for all possible sorites composed entirely of syllogisms in a 
single figure. Most of the possibilities are exhausted by combi- 
nations of three syllogisms, except the following which form 
indefinite series (the numbers correspond to numbers in Tables 
I and II for sorites of two syllogisms which serve as bases for 


the series) : 
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4 SECOND FIGURE, TYPE I 


19. AEE + EAE + EAE + EAE... = AEAAA.... 
56. EAE + EAE + EAE + EAE... = EAAAA.... 


SECOND FicuRE, TyPE II 
1 32. AEE + AEE + AEE + AEE... = EAAAA.... 


32. AEE + AEE + AEO + AOO + AOO... = EAAAAA.... 
; 34. AEE + AEO + AOO + AOO... = EAAAA.... 

40. AEO + AOO + AOO + AOO... = EAAAA.... 
: 54. AOO + AOO + AOO + AOO... = OAAAA.... 
; 59. EAE + AEE + AEE + AEE... = AEAAA.... 
i 59. EAE + AEE + AEO + AOO + AOO... = AEAAAA.... 
| 61. EAE + AEO + AOO + AOO... = AEAAA.... 


64. EAO + AOO + AOO + AOO... 
: 68. EIO + AOO + AOO + AOO... 


AEAAA.... 
IEAAA .... 


THIRD FIGURE, TYPE I 


14. AAI + IAI +IAI +IAI ... = AAAAA.... 

42. AIT +1AI +IAI +JAI ...=AIAAA.... 

i 67. EAO + OAO + OAO + OAO... = EAAAA.... 

j 71. EIO + OAO + OAO + OAO... = EIAAA .... 
73. IAI +IAI +IAI +IAI ...=IAAAA.... 
77. OAO + OAO + OAO + OAO... = OAAAA.... 


THIRD FIGURE, TyPE IT 


21. AAI + AIT +AII +AlII ... = AAAAA.... 
49. AII +AII +AII ...=IAAAA.... 
72. IAT + AII +AII +All ...=ATAAA.... 


FOURTH FIGURE, TYPE I 


17. AAT +IAI +IAI ... = AAAAA.... 
76. IAT + IAI +IAI +IAI ... =IAAAA.... 
i FourtH FIGURE, TyPE II 

q 37. AEE + AEE + AEE + AEE... = EAAAA....7 


Formulation of rules for sets of sorites composed entirely 
: of syllogisms in the same figures covers forty-eight of the one 
hundred and sixty kinds of sorites listed in Tables I and II. 


™The last three of these series (numbered 17, 76, and 37) stand as 
evidence contradictory to Keynes’ statement, “It will be found that a 
sorites of figure 4 cannot have more than a limited number of premises.” 
Op. cit., p. 376, footnote. 
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What about the other one hundred and twelve kinds? Rules 
similar to those above could be derived for each of the following 
valid mixed-figure combinations. Type I: figures one and two, 
one and three, one and four, two an done, two and three, two 
and four, three and four, four and one, four and two, four and 
three. Type II: figures one and two, one and three, one and 
four, two and four, three and one, three and two, three and 
four, four and one, four and two, four and three. Other rules 
could be derived for three-syllogism mixed-figure combinations. 
No further rules of this sort are derived here. 

Positions of terms in sorites are stated variously by different 
definers. Crumley * specifies that, in a Goclenian sorites, “ the 
first proposition is a major premise; all the rest are minors, 
except the conclusion.” Failure to specify further seems signi- 
ficant since he recognizes sorites in figures other than the first. 
Other definers® specify not only *that the major term of a 
Goclerian sorites is in the first premise, but also that it is the 
predicate of the first premise, and that the minor term is the 
subject of the last premise. Others *® add further that “ the 
term common to two successive premises occurs first as subject 
and then as predicate.” These statements properly apply, with 
increasing specificity, to sorites of Types I (reversed for Type 
IT) in the first figure. Can similar rules be stated for sorites 
in figures two, three, and four, and for the one hundred and 
twelve other kinds tabulated above? Yes, quite easily. For 
convenience, they have been summarized in Table III. 


® Op. cit., p. 242. 

* Patterson, op. cit., p. 115; Creighton and Smart, op. cit., p. 186; 
Reiser, op. cit., p. 171; Walcott, op. cit., p. 214. 

1° Keynes, op. cit., p. 370; L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to 
Logic, p. 109; M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method, p. 95. 
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TABLE III 


29, 31, 
35. 
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‘ 1 9 1 9 
1, 2, M1 M2 S Mi 1, 2, Mi M2 27,30, 
M2 M1 9,45, M2P M1 M2 5,7, S Ml 7881. 
S M2 47,51. S Mi M2P 1416, M2P 
S P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
2 10 2 10 
P 18,20, M1 M2 19,21, S M1 6, 8, M1 M2 31,37, 
M2 M1 55,57, P M2 25,56, M1 M2 45,55, S M1 39,82. 
S M2 61. S M1 58,62. P M2 57,63, P M2 
Ss P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
| 3 11 3 11 
M1 P M1 M2 S Ml M1 M2 
. Mi M2 M1 P M2 M1 S M2 
| S M2 S M2 M2 P M1 P 
Ss P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
4 12 4 12 
P Ml 28,30, M1M2 6, 7, S Ml 32,34, Mi M2 33,35, 
; M1 M2 34. P M1 11,46, M2 M1 40,54, S M2 60,62. 
S M2 S M2 48 52. P M2 59,61, P Ml 
S P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
: 5 13 5 13 
M1P 3,10, M1 M2 17,33 M1S_ 20,22, Mi M2 21,24, 
M2 Mi 12,40, M2P _ 37,76. M1 M2 48,50, M1S 49,52, 
M28 49, 53, M18 M2P 71,73. M2P_ 72,75. 
Ss P Ss P S P Ss P 
6 14 6 14 
P M1 22,26, M1 M2 23,24, 23,51, M1 M2 25,53, 
M2 Mi 38,44, P M2 27,60, M1 M2 65,69, MI1S_ 76. 
M2S 59,63, M1S_ 64. P M2 74,83. P M2 
Ss P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
7 15 7 15 
M1P 14,42, Ml M2 15,43, M1S_ 26,28, Mi M2 3, 
Mi M2 67,71, 74. M2 M1 77,79. M2S__ 11,13, 
4 M2S 73,77. M28 M2 P MIP 15,18, 
Ss P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
j 8 16 8 16 
P Mi 16,32, MiM2 4, 6, M1S_ 29,36, M1M2 4,10, 
; M1 M2 36,39, P Mi _ 813, M2 M1 38,41, M2S_ 12,17, 
68,72, M2S_ 41,50, P M2 66,70, P Ml 19,47. 
Ss P Ss P Ss P Ss P 
a 
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This table consists of thirty-two “ patterns” (the term “ fig- 
ures ” is reserved here for syllogisms)—sixteen for each Type. 
It was derived by calculating all possible patterns and arrang- 
ing them so that the premises in the first column of Type II 
are the reverse of those in the first column of Type I and so 
that the first two premises of each pattern in the first column are 
reversed in the second column—for both Types. When Tables 
I and II were checked for exemplifications, all patterns except 
3 and 11 for each Type were found to be exemplified. The 
number of times each pattern is exemplified may be noted by 
counting the numbers, representing sorites in Tables I and II, 
listed beside each pattern. Rules with respect to positions of 
terms for all kinds of sorites (of two syllogisms, not including 
mixed types) may be stated simply by observing these patterns. 
If “ Goclenian ” sorites consist entirely of syllogisms in the first 
figure, the rules stated above may be observed to be merely a 
description of pattern 1, Type I. If “ Aristotelian ” sorites 
consist entirely of first-figure sorites, its rules describe pattern 
1, Type II. Similarly, term-position rules for other single- 
figure sorites may be noted by observing the relevant patterns 
of Types I and II. Second-figure sorites have patterns 10 and 
4, respectively; third-figure sorites 7 and 138; fourth-figure 
sorites 18 and 10. These eight sets of rules covering single- 
figure sorites leave twenty sets to cover the remaining one 
hundred and twelve kinds of sorites. 

The notion that the symmetry suggested by certain pairs of 
first-figure sorites is essential to the nature of sorites needs to 
be dispelled. The common practice of calling “ Aristotelian ” 
and “ Goclenian” sorites “ progressive” and “ regressive,” 
respectively, and of pointing out that the rules regarding both 
kinds of premises and positions of terms are the reverse of each 
other, promotes this notion. That sorites of Types I and II 
cannot be transformed into each other by reversal of premises 
should be evident from certain contrary data: The number of 
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11 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 109. 
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kinds of sorites of Type I (seventy-seven) is different from the 
number of Type II (eighty-three). Rules for kinds of premises 
cited above are not always the reverse of each other, even for 
single-figure sorites. Rules for positions of terms (patterns) 
are not always the reverse of each other, even for single-figure 
sorites. The numbers of kinds of sorites exemplifying each re- 
versed pattern are almost always different. Even the numbers 
of kinds of sorites exemplifying pairs of single-figure patterns 
are different for first- and second-figure sets. There are six 
kinds of first-figure sorites of Type I (pattern 1) as compared 
with eight of Type II (pattern 1), and six kinds of second- 
figure sorites of Type I (pattern 10) as compared with eight of 
Type II (pattern 4). 

Another characteristics of sorites suggested by several de- 
finers, and stated as essential by one,** namely, they should be 
“arranged so that any two successive premises contain a com- 
mon term,” needs some consideration. If limited to first-figure 
sorites, the rule holds. But if applied to all sorites, it would 
eliminate all kinds of sorites listed in the second columns for 
both Types in Table III, including all second- and fourth-figure 
sorites of Type I and all third- and fourth-figure sorites of 
Type II. All others listed in Table III conform to this rule. 
Thus it seems unwise to state this rule, which undoubtedly was 
framed with only first-figure scrites in mind, as essential to all 
sorites. 

The purposes of this article have been achieved. No conclu- 
sion has been stated, however, with respect to the proper mean- 
ings of the terms “ Goclenian ” and “ Aristotelian.” But it may 
be suggested either that they be discarded or that they be used 
in ways which make clear that they are intended to apply only 
to first-figure sorites. 

Arcuiz J. Baum. 
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PLATO AND THE SOUL 


For the modern, the normaley of Platonic psychology is 
perhaps its most appealing feature. To the civilized mind 
as well as to the primitive the antinomy of soul and body is 
apparent; if the South Sea Islanders hold that dreams are 
night-wanderings of the soul, a goodly number of cultivated 
Catholics find no difficulty in an extreme dualism of soul and 
body, the body constituting a sort of home for the soul (which 
in its turn informs the body somewhat after the fashion of 
water in a sponge). After all, one can lose an arm and yet 
remain one’s self: is the loss of a whole body different ? 

Perhaps the Cartesian dichotomy has influenced this attitude 
more than we realize. But other factors are at work. There 
is a universal consciousness of this “too, too solid flesh,” a 
universal intuition of original sin. 

“Video meliora, proboque; deteriora facio”: Pauline 
phrases find an antecedent echo in the poet. How vividly 
experimental is our own knowledge that flesh wars with spirit! 
The distinction is fundamental, even ontological, in Oriental 
asceticism, breaking into the West in all its perverse exag- 
geration through the Manicheans, the Albigensians and the 
Puritans. 

It is with fellow-feeling then, that we watch Plato re- 
searching in the realm of spirit: his intimations of immortality 
are couched in the very language of the mystics. What has 
been our favorite ascetical figure,’ if not that we are riding 
a half-tamed ass, that our soul is imprisoned in a body ? 

What, then, was the soul for Plato? St. Thomas sums up 


+ Useful indeed, if properly understood—as it certainly was by Ignatius 
Loyola (an Aristotelian trained by the Dominicans) who used it with effect 
in the first week of the Spiritual Hzercises. 
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his doctrine in the second book of his Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles*: “ Plato igitur posuit, et ejus sequaces, quod anima 


intellectualis non unitur corpori sicut forma materiae, sed 
solum sicut motor mobili, dicens animam esse in corpore sicut 
nauta est in navi; et sic unio animae non esset nisi per con- 
tactum virtutis .. .” 

Plato himself, after defining the soul as “the self-moving, 
and therefore of necessity unbegotten and immortal,” * tells 
us it must be the fairest of compositions and cannot be com- 
pounded of many elements” *; it is an “ intermediate essence ” 
between the Ideas and corporality: “a mean between the Ideas 
and corporality: “a mean between the indivisible and the 
divisible and corporeal.” ° Neither idea nor body, “the soul 
is in the very likeness of the divine, and immortal, and intel- 
lectual, and uniform, and indissoluble, and unchangeable.” ° 
The food of the soul is the “ pasturage ” of pure Idea: it dwells 
on earth in famishing exile.’ 

Regarded in relation to the body, “that living tomb which 
we carry about, now that we are imprisoned in the body, like 
an oyster in his shell,” * the soul merely “ uses” it,*® but “ the 
lovers of knowledge are conscious that the soul was simply 
fastened and glued to the body.” *° Indeed, “ when a man is 
stripped of his body ” both “ retain their several natures, as in 


?Ch. LVII, devoted to a refutation of Plato’s position. 

8 Phaedrus, 245; Laws, X, 896: “the self-moved.” (All citations are 
from Jowett’s translation as reprinted in The Dialogues of Plato, 2 vols., 
New York; Random House, 1937. 

4 Republic X, 611; Laws X, 891: that the soul is formed of the four 
elements is a “vain opinion” and “ impiety.” 

5 Timaeus, 35. 

* Phaedo, 80. See also Republic VI, 508: the soul is the principle of 
intelligence and opinion and knowledge. 

7 Phaedrus, 248. 

Phaedrus, 250. 

® Phaedo, 79. (cf. St. Thomas, S. Contra Gent. II, ch. 58: “ anima utens 
corpore” in Plato). 
1° Phaedo, 82. 
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life.” ** The soul, then, enjoys a priority both of nature and 
of time over the body.” 

Plato’s experience of semi-autonomous passion is too strong 
for him to admit the idea of the soul as a harmony of the 
body,** while his experience of interior strife leads him a far, 
far cry from the Aristotelian actus primus corporis physici 
organict. The relation is not transcendental between co-prin- 
ciples but almost extrinsically accidental between two self- 
sufficient entities. 

Given this marriage of patrician and plebian, what will be 
the nature of their mutual inter-action? To begin with, the 
soul is violently shaken by contact with this world ** and “ is 
dragged by the body into the region of the changeable, and 
wanders and is confused . . . and she is like a drunkard, when 
she touches change.” *° 

Is the body, then, evil? Plato hesitates to assert that the 
body is the source of evil: it is an evil for the soul, to be sure, 
but behind all evil there must be an evil principle, a sort of 
second (but very inferior) world-soul. “If the world moves 
wildly and irregularly, then the evil soul guides it.” *° 

But whatever be the ultimate principle of evil, the body is 
certainly out for no good purpose and is definitely a villain 
of the piece: the soul is “ marred by communion with the body 
and other miseries .. . disfigured by ten-thousand ills,” *” while 


11 Gorgias, 524 

12 Taws X, 891-3. In Timaeus, 34, Plato says: “he made the soul in 
origin and excellence prior to and older than the body.” 

13 Phaedo, 94: “and yet do we not now discover the soul to be doing the 
exact opposite—leading the elements of which she is believed to be com- 
posed . . . now threatening, now admonishing the desires, passions, 

14 Timaeus, 43-44. 

15 Phaedo, 78. 

1° Laws X, 897. A few paragraphs further on (899) there is a suggestion 
“that all things are full of gods.” 

17 Republic X, 611. 
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the body is necessitous, liable to diseases, “ fills us full of loves, 
and lusts, and fears. . .. Whence come wars, and fightings and 
factions? Whence but from the body and the lusts of the 
body 2 92 18 

Even though the body be a helpmate, a truly admirable 
potentiality (even to the fingernails!**) when it comes to the 
soul’s getting on in this world, the true philosopher is vitally 
concerned with getting away from it *°; he thinks little of 
adorning it or of indulging it with pleasures (“if they are to 
be called pleasures”) of love or table.** Verily desideratum 
for the philosopher is “ the release of the soul from the chains 
of the body.” *? If it be true that “each pleasure and pain 
is a sort of nail which nails and rivets the soul to the body, 
unt. she becomes like the body, and believes that to be true 
which the body affirms to be true,” * the soul may yet escape 
from the snares of sense-knowledge if only she will follow 
philosophy, retiring from the pleasures corporeal “as far as 


224 For such meritorious conduct the reward is 


she is able. 
great: “the soul which is pure at departing and draws after 
her no bodily taint, having never voluntarily during life had 
connection with the body, which she is ever avoiding, herself 


gathered into herself” enters bliss ‘ 
9? 25 


‘and forever dwells .. . 
in company with the gods. 

But however cavalierly we may neglect the body, care is to 
be taken lest the soul become entirely unpinned from her 
corporeal moorings! *° Besides, “‘ the disorders of the soul, 


18 Phaedo, 66; But on the soul as the principle of evil, see Charmides, 
156-7 and Sophist, 228. 

19 cf. Timaeus, esp. 73, ff. 

20 Phaedo, 64: “the life which philosophers desire is in reality death ”; 
and ibid., “he would like, as for as he can, to get away from the body and 
to turn to the soul.” 

*1 ibid., 64. 23 ibid., 83. 

22 ibid., 67. 24 Phaedo, 83. 25 Tbid., 80-81. 

2° Timaeus, 81: at death, “ when the bonds by which the triangles of the 
marrow are united no longer hold, and are parted by the strain of existence, 
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which depend upon the body” (disorders like madness and 
vice **) are thus to be avoided. A “ proportion” of exercise 
and self-management is to be observed lest the soul “ waste” 
the body or “the body move without the soul or the soul with- 
out the body.” ** 

One last point is to be examined ‘before we seek the soul’s 
origin and destiny: Plato abandons the simple, multi-powered 
soul to posit a gnostie trichotomy of logical, irascible, and 
appetitive souls.*® Soul number one holds court in the head, 
number two near the heart, number three near the stomach. 
More precisely, the head-soul is disdainfully withdrawn from 
her inferior sisters who room together in the “ thorax”; this 
latter is divided into two by the midriff, the irascible taking 
the upper bunk (where it can be guarded by the heart and by 
the cooling lungs), the theumatic or appetitive being content 
perforce with that lower region “ between the midriff and the 
boundary of the navel” where it is bound down like a “ wild 
animal” and tempered by the liver.*° 

This doctrine will bear practical fruit in the Republic, where 
forms of government will be related to it. It is exhibited most 


‘ 


strikingly perhaps in the figure of two “ winged horses and a 


charioteer ”: one steed ‘noble and of noble breed, and the 
other is ignoble and of ignoble breed; and the driving of them 


they in turn loosen the bonds of the soul, and she, obtaining a natural 
release, flies away with joy.” 

27 Ibid., 86-87. 

28 Tbid., 88. 

2° St. Thomas, 8S. Contra Gent., II, ch. LVIII: “ Ponit enim Plato non 
esse eandem animam in nobis intellectivam, nutritivam et sensitivam.” The 
chapter is a refutation of Plato’s thesis. In those moments when he was 
not distracted by the active and passive potentialities of the simple soul, 
Plato seems to have admitted a single soul with three springs of action 
(“ principles,” “ elements”). Cf the Republic IV, 435, ff., and esp. 441ff- 
which has been thus interpreted. How satisfactorily the schism in the 
triplicate soul is healed, we leave to the reader to decide. . 
8° Timaeus, 69-72. 
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of necessity gives a great deal of trouble... .”** All these 
souls are in strife, but victory and virtue depend upon the 
individual’s mastery of the inferior souls: “‘ Virtue is free. . . 
the responsibility is with the chooser—God is justified.” * 

Here the question arises: whence came these soul((s)) ? 
The answer is basic for Platonic epistemology. From the chaos 
of eternal and negative Platonic matter, our cosmos was ordered 
in time, the Demzurgos first creating a world-soul which he 
proceeded to house in our fire-air-earth-water sphere, then 
surrounding this world-animal with numerous created gods. 
These in turn at his command worked up human bodies: “ And 
they, imitating him, received from him the immortal principle 
of the soul; and around this they proceeded to fashion a mortal 
body, and made it to be the vehicle of the soul, and constructed 
within the body a soul of another nature which was mortal, 
subject to terrible and irresistable affections. ...”** The 
immortal soul is a relatively inferior copy of the world-soul, 
of the same elements, “but diluted to the second and third 
degree.” ** 

And here is where Platonic epistemology raises its other- 
worldly head. 

Since the soul was not created for one body, but auton- 
omously for a series of transmigrations, it managed to secure 
one unforgettable, pre-natal peak at that lovely Idea-World 
where the homo per se canters about on the horse per se (the 
latter comfortably fitted with the horseshoes per se, and the 
former ensconced in the saddle per se), “ home on the range ” 
per se. The pale images of that archtypal world, as reflected 


31 Phaedrus, 246; more at length in 252-4. 

82 Republic X, 617. 

33 Timacus, 69. Compare with the lengthy and detailed account of ecrea- 
tion in Timaeus the somewhat different version in the Statesman, with its 
Golden Age of Cronos and Turgot-esque philosophy of civilization. 

34 Timaeus, 35. 
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in our own created world, jog the clouded memory to a more 
distinct recollection: “to learn is to remember.” * 

Here two epistemological notes merit passing attention: 
first, that the soul peers out through the senses and does not 
perceive in or with them *°; and second, that the soul enjoys 
four “ faculties” or “‘ powers” which may be enumerated in 
the order of excellence: reason, understanding, faith (or con- 
viction, or belief), and perception of shadows.*’ 

Having considered the compound and entitative nature of 
the soul, and having accounted for its origin and noble striv- 
ings, we may now turn with Plato to the final problem of its 
destiny. 

Nothing in Plato is emphasized more firmly than his con- 
viction that the soul is immortal.** So much may be inferred 
from his doctrine of pre-existence; but not content with this, 
Plato buttresses his belief with argument piled upon argument. 
The soul is stmple and has affinity to the indissoluble Idea; its 
very archtypal Idea contains the essential note of “life” *°; 
again, an Heraclitean interchange of contraries as the basic 


35 Phaedo, 72, where it is called by Cebes: “your favorite doctrine, 
Socrates .. .” Cp. also Phaedo, 76; Phaedrus, 250; Meno, 81, ff (the 
drawing of pre-natal learning from Meno’s slave). 

36 Theatetus, 184. 

87 Republic VI, 511. See also V, 477-8. In VII, 533-4, we are told that 
these faculties are divided “two for intellect and two for opinion,” 
“opinion being concerned with becoming, and intellect with being” (the 
famous Platonic proportion of knowledge follows immediately). In Phae- 
drus, 247, the mind is “ the pilot of the soul.” 

*8 From general context, as well as from such specific references as the 
passage quoted above from Timaeus, this immortality would seem to be 
proper to the rational soul only. However, this is disputed. In Timaeus, 
72, Plato himself confesses that all this “as to which part is mortal... 
and how and why they are separated” is only “ probable” and known only 
to God. 

8° The doctrine of recollection is thus employed to prove immortality in 
Meno, 81, ff, Phaedo, 73-6. Laws X, 905 hints at the necessity of a future 
life for retributary justice. 

“9 Phaedo, 102 ff. 
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motion of the world gives us the principle “ opposites generate 
opposites ”: atqui, death is opposed to life as life is to death **; 
besides, the soul can be touched by a single evil only: moral 
evil—but this cannot destroy it, ergo it is immortal! 

Plato further maintains that “ the soul through all her being 
is immortal.” “ After all, the soul is the intrinsic and there- 
fore enduring source of its own motion. 

In the Laws, however, Plato had a curious hair to split: 
the creator sees that both bodies and souls were “ not, like the 
gods of popular opinion, eternal, yet having once come into 
existence were indestructible,“ otherwise “‘ there would have 
been no generation of living beings.” ‘** The fundamental 
argument, of course, is that erected on his pet theory of idea; 
as we have noted, it avers that to posit death *° in a soul whose 
very definition is life, is to place contradictories in the Idea 
or in its image. Here we rest on Platonic metaphysics. 

There is to be some retribution in the future world—but 
exactly what? Is the hades myth a mere sop to the religious 
prejudices of his time? A poetical fancy designed to veil his 
failure to solve the problem? Suffice it to note in passing that 
there is a purgatorial wandering alone for the stained soul 
“in extremity of evil until certain times are fulfilled.” ** In 


Tbhid., 71-2. “2 Republic X, 609. 

*8 Phaedrus, 245. ep. Laws X, 894, ff., and XII, 966 where “ motion 
attaining generation gives perpetual existence” to the soul. 

44 Laws X, 904. Cp. Symposim, 206-8. 

«5 A word on death may not be amiss here. Death is a welcome release 
for the Platonic soul, a consumation devoutly to be wished by the truly 
wise. “There is a child within us to whom death is a sort of hobgoblin” 
(Phaedo, 77), but “the real philosopher has reason to be of good cheer 
when he is about to die”—after all, “he is always pursuing death and 
dying” (Phaedo, 64)! Socrates felt (Apology, 40-41) that “death is a 
good” whether eternal sleep or entry into eternity. However, suicide 
“from sloth or want of manliness ” is shameful (Laws IX, 873), and after 
God and soul the body deserves high honor and is to be improved (Laws, 
V, 728). 
Phaedo, 108. 
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the Gorgias we read of a Last Judgment, and of an “ ever- 
lasting punishment” as a deterrent to would-be evil-doers **; 
these latter victims are usually “from the class of those who 
have power.” The whole idea of transmigration is intimately 
bound up with retribution—as we shall presently see. In the 
Vision of Er we are presented with judgment, purgatory, hell 
and heaven.** 

Our final scene is obscured by cloudy transmigratory ideas 
which had seeped into Greek thought much earlier from 
Oriental mystery-religions. For its interest and importance, 
however, we should say just a word here on Platonic trans- 
migration. 


The soul is “born again many times,” * 


an opinion on 
which Aristotle waxes scornful, characterising it as an “ ab- 
surdity ” that “any soul should be clothed upon with: any 
body.” °° All souls enjoy a negative freedom in choosing their 
future environment, inasmuch as this is meted out to them as 
reward and punishment. Thus “the soul of a man may pass 
into the life of a beast, or from a beast return again into the 
man” **; and “the soul which has seen most of truth shall 
come to birth as philosopher, or artist, or some musical and 
loving nature” °°’; a careful gradation follows: warriors or 
kings, politicians or business men, athletes or physicians, and 
so on. Wanton and gluttonous souls become asses and animals 
of that sort”; the unjust and violent are wolves, hawks or 
kites, the habitually but unphilosophically virtuous “ may be 
expected to pass into some gentle and social kind,” such as 


“bees or wasps or ants ” or even back into men.” 


4? Gorgias, 525. 

48 Republic X, 614-621. 

«° Meno, 81. 

5° De Anima, lib. I, ch. 3; 407b, 14 ff. 
51 Phaedrus, 249. 
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For some there is a positive choice of new lives, and this 
sort of thing seems to drag on indefinitely. 

This then is Plato’s soul. Out of a jungle of myth and 
poetic licence it comes to us; weighed and sifted, prodded 
and probed and poked by commentators over the centuries it 
has remained with us: one man’s unforgettable intuition of 


the soul’s quasi-infinitude. 


Rosert J. Burns, 8. J. 
Mt. St. Michacl's 
Spokane, Wash 


54 Republic X, 619-620. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH ENGLISH TO PHILOSOPHY 


ULTURE is not based on the arts; it flowers in them, 
spreads its spirit through them as through all human activi- 
ties, and hence can wither or die if they collapse. Today many 
people sense that our culture is sick, and, aware of its connec- 
tion with health and life in the arts, would call us back to an 
appreciation of these; English is one of the areas of the modern 
curriculum which is asked to help strengthen Western civili- 
zation. 

But neither the essential reasons nor the remedy for cultural 
illness can be found in art, whose decay is only a symptom and 
not the cause of trouble. We may all observe when musicians, 
painters and poets dwindle into technicians without spirit, or 
when their emotion lacks light; we are slower to percieve that 
their life rests not in their art but in their reverence before 
truth, goodness, and being. No art can stand alone, or derive 
from itself its own inspiration and strength. Ultimately it must 
fall back on and arise from something beyond itself; for its 
nature is after all to express or signify something else: All 
technique is process subordinate to a guiding vision; its inform- 
ing principle and its end can never be art itself, but only that 
which the artist wills to express. We must say the same of its 
beginning. 

The springs of culture lie first in religion and then in phil- 
osophy, which alone is able to clarify the function of an art. 
This essay is an attempt to discuss the nature and use of one 
art, that which we study today as “ English,” and to define its 
normal relationship with philosophy. It is not easy to focus 
attention on the points at which two academic disciplines meet, 
lean on, and enrich one another; both disciplines must be con- 
sidered first in themselves and then from the standpoint of the 
individual student who explores them. In all that I say I have 
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in mind non-Catholic colleges and universities, in which my 
only experience has been and in which there are now many 
Catholic students. 


I 


English and Philosophy in the Curriculum 


Let me assume at once what Philosophy is. What English is 
we cannot hope to know without light from philosophy, and 
hence we must start with that. Philosophy, then, is the knowl- 
edge and love of truth, and the reverence for wisdom, which 
rose with the Greeks; it grew radiant in the best scholastic 
thought and comes to life naturally in any mind not paralyzed 
with false and morbid scepticism. Outside the Catholic tradi- 
tion Philosophy does not regard itself thus, but as a tool for 
casting doubt on all intellectual certainty; having come under 
the power of liberalism, it rejects universal judgments about 
anything, including the arts, and in so doing rejects truth. But 
a travesty of philosophy cannot be taken for its natural and 
proper state any more than English as now known in our cur- 
riculum can be taken for the true art it claims to be. 

English cannot be characterized so briefly. It became part of 
formal education during the reign of liberal scepticism and 
positivism; winning recognition as one of the arts, its devel 
opement was not guided by an adequate conception of its 
nature, limits, or aims. It keeps a certain affinity for philosophy 
and is thought to blend well with that subject in students’ 
programs, but its legitimate function has been obscured by three 
trends that have invaded it. 

Each of these results in a different way from lack of philo- 
sophical background in scholars, and together they have made 
English a strange agglomeration of printed matter—much of 
which is not artistic. Probably the most formidable trend was 
that towards mistaking English for a science, as men did who 
held nothing but science respectable and regarded its method 
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as the only, means to any insight whatever. Like biology, 
English literature seemed to offer a field for the discovery of 
facts and the erection of hypotheses. Devotees were eager to 
give it similar prestige. Facts of literary history were exhumed 
by dint of research that could prove as exciting as a treasure 
hunt to those engaged in it. The history of language was recon- 
structed through minute observation and classification of the 
words found in ancient documents. Texts were revised with 
the nearest possible approach to scientific accuracy, and were 
tentatively restored according to established rules. 

Such activities have potential value as means to an end, but 
two things frustrated them. In the first place, the scholar 
worked in an area arbitrarily limited by the number of facts 
and documents that had been preserved for him; his pursuit of 
information could never achieve completeness and, if carried on 
for its own sake, would come to a dead stop without hope or 
further purpose. In the second place, and more importantly, 
the scientific method cannot grasp or evaluate any art as such. 
An art addresses and demands a mind concerned with value- 
judgments, with basic philosophical and religious truths as 
well as with aesthetics. A scholar might list all the birds or 
superstitions mentioned by Shakespeare; he might graph the 
growth of Shakespeare’s interest in love or politics; but would 
he then have grasped the meaning of Macbeth, where evil 
plunges like a black star out of its orbit to darken the life of 
a nation? And could he then judge the depth of the poet’s 
insight, or his title to admiration ? 

The research of the would-be scientist was justified only in 
so far as it made him better able to approach more essential 
problems; what he did was to evade them, to pretend that they 
were irrelevant or wholly unfathomable. Taking refuge in the 
liberal dogma that replies to profound questions can be only 
“maters of opinion,” he made research an end in itself and 
lacked any sane purpose. His legacy is reluctance to evaluate 
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the materials of English, the sense that a scholar is primarily 
a collector of facts, and a vast mountain of material which is 
not art and is only remotely about it. 

The scholarly critic did not stop with the scientific scholar, 
but assumed the role of “ appreciator.” He created a second 
trend that still flourishes wherever English is studied: he helped 
that subject lose its sense of direction by his aestheticism. The 
critic might praise the beauty of a poem or book, and he might 
clothe his impressions in words as precise and exquisite as 
diamonds; whether he wrote for publication, or taught, or was 
himself a student having his sensitivity tested by a theme assign- 
ment, his business was to express “ reactions.” These were 
assumed to be personal; others might agree with him but could 
never be obliged to—for there is no arguing with individual 
tastes, and nothing more was involved in this kind of criticism. 
An intense post-romantic horror of “rules” for art led to 
anti-rational subjectivism. Again the liberal mind, prejudiced 
against any kind of analysis and unwilling to be ruled even by 
reason, ignored its need and responsibility for rational judg- 
ment. The critic could spend his life-time reacting to what he 
read, but could not see his work in any real relationship to the 
important demands of life. No more than the scientist could he 
explain why English—or what English—should be studied. 
He could only feel. 

Behind all this lack of conviction persisted a strange trend 
towards dogmatism in matters of taste. This was strange, not 
because Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, or such a non-English 
poet as Dante, should not be honored, but because admiration 
of allegedly important authors could be so hollow. Taste decreed 
that certain writers were “ great”; its canon was largely fixed 
by men who dared pass first-hand judgment on art, but was 
inherited by those who did not. Here we face a phenomenon 
not confined to the world of critics and scholars, and indeed 
mainly outside it. Its fruit is desire to show acquaintance witk 
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great literature for irrelevant reasons: advertisements still 
threaten us with social or professional disgrace if we do not gain 
a decorative familiarity with Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books. 
We undertake to like Shakespeare lest we be made outcastes, 
and in case we do not succeed we are ashamed to say so. We 
regard public opinion, but deceive ourselves into belief that we 
are judging art. 

Wholesale rebellion against convention would be no more 
intelligent than wholesale compliance; there are good reasons 
for praising most “ standard” writers, and if we can learn to 
hear what they say, so much the better. A well-given survey 
course based on their works can do great good. But are not 
literary diets too often planned in the light of convention rather 
than in that of fresh, convinced evaluation? Again we see a 
trend arising from mistrust of intellectual judgment. 

General failure to distinguish false from true, and in conse- 
quence good from bad, left English unsure of its value and 
mission. It made it possible for an English course today to be 
sometimes little more than a comment on one in sociology. 
Because of it taste went by bare impulse or convention, and 
scholarship succumbed to the cult of novelty—which has been 
valued above quality or significance in hundreds of doctoral 
dissertations. Creative writing dealt in obscurity or eccentri- 
city. Men who regard these trends as futile now stress the social 
implications of literature and make it the tool of humanitarian- 
ism; but scepticism lies at the very root of their ardour. 
Teachers keep faith in the importance of English, but it is 
small wonder if they seem to lack the strength of devotion that 
natural scientists have for their fields. The usefulness of the 
sciences is practical and obvious; that of an art is different and 
waits to be understood. 

It will not help to take refuge in aestheticism. Art gives us 
beauty, but an aesthetic divorced from concern with the being, 
truth, and goodness of what art expresses soon becomes spineless 
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as dust. The eighteenth century critics of Milton were naive 
and too wholly concerned with the moral value of Paradise Lost, 
but their remarks have often a salutary force: what critic today 
even feels like calling the man who disparages his favorite 
writer a “ viper” who “ could descend ” to such “ low ” tactics ? 
There is health as well as absurdity in this, and an unmistake- 
able sense that literature is deeply relevant to life’s major 
problems. If we want to purge English from the weight of 
pointless publications that oppresses it, if we hope to make it a 
vital phase of education, we shall need both the courage and 
the skill to make sound judgments about the quality of art. 
This we cannot do if we remain sceptical of ontological, logical, 
and ethical values. Unless there is philosophy in the back- 
ground, English cannot rise to its true nature. 

We may still ask what English would be like if scholars be- 
came the philosophers they should be. I dare not say what the 
ideal English course would consist of, because this would de- 
pend on the maturity and cultural background of students in a 
given place or time. It is possible only to offer a few principles 
of selection, through which we might come to discern how 
English is naturally fitted to correlate with philosophy. 

Let us start by demanding clarity and depth of insight in 
an author; he need not be an accomplished philosopher and will 
in fact almost never be one, but somewhere in the fibre of his 
spirit he must have a perspective, or an inspired sanity, that 
can spring only from awarenes of truth. Then let us insist 
that he have power to clothe insight into his subject matter 
with vivid, organic form and to imbue it with the intensity 
that Aristotle had in mind when he said art idealized nature. 
Of imperfections we shall have to be tolerant, but not of point- 
lessness or tepidity. 

As for subject matter, there is little sense in restricting it. 
The world contains glory and evil, humor, grief, and triviality; 
all of them are legitimate material for art. All we may ask is 
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that art should not distort the essential nature of things: let 
Jago be imagined as a villain, not as a martyr, and let no one 
seriously believe that Pope’s Belinda does not deserve to be 
laughed at. For judging and selecting fine art one needs a 
sensitive imagination, but over and above that one needs a 
sense of value; this implies a sound philosophy. If a course 
designed to meet these tests should ever exist, it would be a 
course in poetry, which is not the same as verse or lyrical 
self-expression. 

Such a course would free English to play its real part in 
that full development of human nature which is the goal of the 
liberal arts. It would fill men with a clearer vision of things, 
and a new, independent realization of their value. It could 
awaken them to honest wonder, fear, sympathy, and laughter. 
Ultimately it would dispose them to love knowledge and virtue 
—not by preaching, and not by exact analysis and demonstra- 
tion, but by moulding and coloring the imagination. As an art 
whose medium is words, and hence as one able to address intel- 
lect as well as imagination, poetry can indeed ask us to under- 
stand as well as to see and feel. In so far as it helps perfect 
our command of language or reveals to us the force of gram- 
matical structures, it brushes the edge of logic. But its specific 
task is to touch imagination and will, a task not accomplished 
by argument alone. Where this task ends, education is taken 
over by philosophy, in which natural wisdom is fulfilled. 

Philosophy can convince our minds of truth, but no one is 
pure mind. The human intellect works in and from a sea of 
images, and if these are unhealthy they can distract it and 
steal the force from its judgment. If the images we live with 
are not vivid as well as valid the mind’s respect for truth and 
goodness remains dry within it. Man needs more than abstract 
knowledge; he needs to be realizing perpetually, to be seeing for 
himself in a blaze of intuition the significance of his varied 
experiences. English as such does not arm him with power to 
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define values or refute errors, but it gives him raw material 
from which to make abstractions when occasion arises; the 
clarity and purity of these can be polished by philosophical 
training. English will serve philosophy as a handmaid, and 
philosophy will in turn depend on English to prepare its way. 

In such inter-action between philosophy and English lies 
their essential relationship. This cannot actually exist, however, 
unless both subjects achieve proper articulation and attain a 
more pure condition than they now enjoy. At present it is not 
too much to say that English, for all its confusion, does more 
for philosophy than that subject does for itself: at least it does 
not start out by persuading students that thought is its own 
sole object, or that to be certain about anything is naive. It 
has the great merit of arousing their curiosity and of leaving 
them free to think without inhibition should they have energy 
enough to do so. But wherever there is false philosophy in the 
background the work of English is drastically impeded. 

The climate of opinion in most colleges makes literature of a 
sceptical, pragmatic, or wholly individualistic bias seem most 
congenial to the average student. This bias marks a large body 
of recent writing, which has added appeal because it uses an 
idiom already familiar to the student, often deals with sub- 
jects of specific interest to him, and has the prestige of being 
“modern.” Older literature, on the whole more apt to convey 
undistorted insight, seems remote and foreign. Accordingly, 
while it offers one of the best means of weaning a student from 
twentieth-ceniury provincialism, it is harder to teach effectively. 
Imagine a survey-course based on the tremendous and terrible 
insight found in the eighth book of Plato’s Republic. Educators 
grow daily more fond of courses introducing students to the 
development of Western culture and approve of teaching Dante 
along with other traditionally great writers. Instead of being 
dulled by historical objectivity or smothered in propaganda 
for democracy, such courses could be made to bear out the truth 
in Plato’s analysis of social change. 
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The dialogue in question is meant to show the inevitable 
coincidence of social disaster with intellectual and moral con- 
fusion: the state whose life is founded in wisdom first loses 
ardor and respect for philosophy; its customs endure but are 
valued only because they have become traditions; soon men 
begin to esteem money or power above custom; a period of 
oligarchy sets in, to be followed by materialism, increasing 
social disorder, and, finally, by an authoritarian government 
that establishes order without regard to right; here culture ends 
in tyranny. Such a downward plunge into totalitarian misrule 
is no myth; it too nearly describes the history of Europe since 
the end of the Middle Ages for us to take it lightly. A survey- 
course informed by this theme might demand more maturity 
than college freshmen possess, but it could do much to under- 
mine the superstitious belief that cultural change “ must” be 
progress. How much it could do would depend on how much 
this belief was being reinforced or corrected by other courses, 
especially those in philosophy; with luck it could so handle any 
author that even one with a distorted outlook served as a source 
of enlightenment. 

Without luck it would be more or less ineffective, for to the 
extent that its students had fallen prey to pragmatism, or to 
militant agnosticism, they would resist it. Their difficulties 
would follow a predictable pattern which anyone can see who 
imagines trying to teach Dante (for example) to a group of 
conscientious sceptics. Most of these believe Dante to be part 
of the mysterious thing called culture; they admire Mediaeval 
art and for aesthetic reasons can respect even the work of 
Aquinas; they are prepared to find in the Divine Comedy the 
“Mediaeval synthesis,” the voice of an age now mercifully 
dead but somewhat redeemed by its art. There is no danger 
that love of the poetry will make them want some impossible 
return to the past; thirteenth century shortcomings in power to 
reproduce the written word and in the material conveniences 
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of life horrify them less than does “ superstition,” and the core 
of Dante’s work is for them little but that. Of what they see 
in him they discount all but the residue which remains when 
faith and metaphysics have been subtracted. 

That the hideous center of Inferno is frozen in ice interests 
them as a curious bit of folk-lore; that in it pride and hate 
lock souls in torment, as a body might be locked in ice and lose 
freedom even to weep, may pass unfelt. What sceptic can share 
with Dante that horror of evil which in the end surpassed even 
his great pity? Or see any real link between life and the 
“moral allegory ” which his editor tells him lies in the Purga- 
torio? In so far as a student’s scepticism is real and not a 
painful pretense, the Paradiso will be to him an utterly be- 
wildering maze of images and theology, at best a beautiful and 
outworn symbol of insight to which dogma and all definiteness 
are essentially irrelevant. Intellectual complications in the 
poem can be explained to him, but while not stupid he still 
cannot see. 

Genuine sympathy of reaction is inversely proportional to 
the degree of a writer’s specific concern with the faith or the 
philosophy that animate our tradition. Chaucer’s humor is en- 
joyable, because its basis is not seen and because that part of 
his sanity which remains to the world is still the foundation of 
all laughter. John Donne, trying to achieve in his own mind 
a basis for sanity, may be dismissed as “ queer.” He is half 
dead for any student whose honest interests have become con- 
fined to his immediate environment, post-war planning, and a 
higher standard of living. : 

People today want strong answers to basic questions about 
life and its meaning; they want literature that can satisfy this 
desire even when they cannot define their need. Evidence of 
this lies in their powerful interest in modern writers who 
reflect their real opinions, and in American literature, which 
nourishes patriotism and concern with social problems. It lies 
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also in the tendency to transform English into intellectual] his- 
tory, an area where the mind can at least savor ideas. But be- 
tween the typical academic mind and what could ultimately 
satisfy it lie mountains of misconception and prejudice. 

Writers who press close to truth can win attention as mirrors 
of their times, but this is attention with its back broken. The 
very idea of finality repels the liberal mind, and the core of 
these writers is their abiding sense of finality. They know, 
though they may not say, that contradictory opinions cannot 
both be true, and that somewhere there must be one answer 
to a question; they desire truth consciously even when, like 
Donne, they are not always sure what it is; they see life as a 
movement toward its final end in God and cannot rest indif- 
ferent to moral values. Without their habit of mind no one can 
have culture, no matter how much he has of the veneer which 
is its mockery. “Aestheticism, however ardent, is an unsteady 
guide. And sometimes it seems that the springs of culture can- 
not even be tapped by a mind which, by the time it confronts 
them, has been robbed of its sense of finality. 

English will therefore be retarded in its work as long as 
it lacks the support of good philosophy, and its full utilization 
must await the reform of philosophers; but in Utopia the two 
disciplines would cooperate with all the deftness, grace, and 
harmony implied in their natural relationship. Their common 
end, that of all the humanities, is to lead men towards the 
freedom and wisdom which perfect his being. 


II 
Movement from English to Philosophy 


The present structure of education does little to bring students 
to this goal. It is on the verge of changing, of taking on a more 
coherent and purposeful form which may either heal or further 
pervert it according to the purpose it adopts. At present, how- 
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ever, if its structure is decadent its content preserves riches 
that lie, as it were, half hidden in dust. These challenge every 
student to make use of them. Whether he realizes the fact or 
not, each has a chance to discover for himself what the liberal 
arts were meant to teach him. The student who takes up this 
challenge must from the very start be a philosopher at least 
in the sense implied by the word itself: a lover of wisdom. 
Then, as long as reason remains alive in him, he can move 
through confusion guided by the instinctive reaching out of his 
intellect for truth. 

There is a shadow land where Philosophy and English meet. 
Students move from one to the other in accord with one of two 
opposite directions in which their minds may be moving. For 
some the road is from Philosophy to English, which seems to 
offer more variety and release from the rigors of analysis; 
pursing a freedom not so much unlimited as formless they 
deny or cease to feel the upward thrust of intelligence. In the 
Theatetus Plato describes two ways of life; one leads up, the 
other down, and every man follows one of them at every moment 
of his life. For him who descends, the road leads to a state of 
being in which consciousness is dissolved into empirical, ulti- 
mately subjective impressions of reality and in which conduct 
becomes random response to impulse; to reach the end of this 
road is to grow aimless as a fog. The other way is a climb from 
the world of “ appearance ” to the world of reality—the realm 
of abstract ideas where choice is governed by knowledge of the 
true good. Here mind and will are fed by wisdom from its 
very source and life achieves clarity and purpose. This upward 
movement comes from the urge within us to find out the causes 
of things, and whether more or less common than downward 
collapse it is more truly natural to man. That Plato made errors 
in his epistemology does not eclipse his insight here; it is im- 
possible not to draw an analogy between his description and the 
spectacle of those who move back and forth between English 
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and Philosophy. The student who finally choses Philosophy 
resembles Plato’s climbing pilgrim, for there is a normal prog- 
ress of the mind from English, as well as from other disciplines, 
to that. 

For this student English may possess a beauty and force that 
he cannot discern in the philosophy courses at his disposal, 
although he will be attracted by these. He can always find in 
English echoes of such wisdom as he will not meet again in 
philosophy but only, and differently, in Theology. But he is 
led on by a driving will to come close to the sheer intelligibility 
in things; he turns, therefore, from variety of color and detail 
towards a simplicity which is not that of naive refusal to face 
facts but that of an ordered unity which embraces them more 
fully. The centrifugal course of imagination, seeking to touch 
all things in their individuality, will grow weary of its endless 
and inconclusive search; the path of intelligence, while it seems 
to detour the individual and cannot quite touch it, returns to 
know it in its causes. It feeds on Being in a manner of which 
imagination is forever incapable. 

English is an ocean where one swims among glowing colors 
and lights, but from which one normally wishes, after a time, 
to come out on dry land in the sun. The elective system, born 
of a relativism that would have us swim forever, would impose 
no direction on our minds and has left us to find the sun for 
ourselves if we are able. The fact that without a plan so few 
men reach wisdom suggests the prudence of a guiding system 
but can never prove that system is in itself unnatural or arbi- 
trary. Even without guidance a student can sometimes steer 
himself to land: from English there are excellent, if often half- 
hidden, ways into Philosophy. 

No doubt each statement takes a slightly different route, but 
the general course, given the types of instruction now available 
and an instinct for truth, is fairly definite. Ironically, the fact 
that English provides such an easy gateway into Philosophy 
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depends partly on its present lack of clear boundaries, which 
enables a student to taste many subjects without officially desert- 
ing his “ field.” His road starts when he sees, with mingled 
joy and alarm, that what really interests him is not literature 
so much as the truth behind it. 


English is after all transparent, always about something else, 
so that one eager to know the field thoroughly feels that he 
would have to learn nearly everything else too. Poetry is always 
a web stretched from some concrete object, some single experi- 
ence or feeling, to some universal truth that transcends it. 
Once the student’s mind sticks on the universal, then, instead 
of being satisfied to read about character, situation, or detail, 
he wants to study the principles behind them; when this hap- 
pens he is on his way to Philosophy. In reading Troilus and 
Cressida, for example, he cares less for Shakespeare’s version of 
Ulysses than for the theory implicit in Ulysses’ speech about 
order (or “ degree”) in society. If he follows that back to its 
clear state in political philosophy he will not rest until he 
finds Aquinas. 

He is not likely to trace ideas to the scholastics at once, for 
he has little chance to meet them. In his pursuit of Ulysses’ 
theory he first studies books on “ typical” Renaissance ways of 
regarding man and society. He catches in Shelley the echo of 
thoughts which lead him to Spinoza as well as to Plato. In 
Tennyson he finds a door to Darwin as well as to Victorian 
mores, and in Milton one to the political and religious ideas of 
the English Puritans. He may find occasion to explore Freud or 
Newton, and cannot long escape Aristotle. For the time being 
he has entered the queer and very interesting field of intellectual 
history. 

Here he can spend as long as he likes defining, comparing, 
and tracing ideas of individual writers of whole periods. His 
chance to see how thought moulds or bends the whole fibre of 
human character is unequalled; he learns to recognize the basic 
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assumptions that underlie different world-views and to deal with 
their implications. But unless he absorbs the liberal’s horror 
of finality and therefore hangs back, and unless sheer confusion 
at the amount of material before him defeats his courage, he 
will someday grow as impatient with intellectual history as he 
grew with English. Whether or not he remains nominally a 
student of literature, the time comes when he wants nothing 
but Philosophy. No longer content with observing ideas or 
asking how they came to be conceived, he asks which ones are 
true; only final answers will satisfy him, and he wants as 
many as he can get. 

Since no one ever gave him an advance view of the domain of 
truth or told him clearly what lay ahead, each step of his way 
comes as a surprise. It is only at this point, when he moves 
from the history of ideas into straight philosophy, that he 
wakes up and understands where he is. Now he knows that 
from the start he was really led by reason’s half-articulate 
craving for its proper food. 

The inner experience of such a person is like that of a man 
faced by a series of glass walls, seen one at a time, through 
which he must pass. He wanders first in a room furnished with 
the contents of English and enclosed by a seemingly opaque 
wall. But as he approaches this he finds it suddenly invisible, 
unsubstantial, and slips through into a larger room where he 
explores the history of ideas. The experience is one of inner 
release and is repeated when he enters the far vaster hall of 
Philosophy. Like Alice through the looking-glass he finds worlds 
whose existence he had never suspected, but his fate differs 
from hers; Alice wandered into higher mathematics, not Phi- 
losophy, while for him things grow more straight, clear, and 
meaningful with each new step. Having come into the heritage 
of the humanities, he can use and enjoy the natural powers of 
his whole soul in his pursuit of happiness. 

There is much beyond philosophy; someday the student may 
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find that there is another glass wall through which he can move 
into Theology. In the end he may discern still further walls, 
more like black fire perhaps than glass, which only a saint can 
penetrate. No one can say where he will end, but Philosophy is 
a center from which he can take his bearings. The unnumbered 
people who have by-passed Philosophy in their movement towards 
God include few, we may guess, who have travelled the road 
through the humanities with peace of mind. 

For society at large Philosophy is both necessary and lacking 
in power to spread its influence unless it is supported by faith. 
Without being a condition of its validity, and certainly without 
existing for its sake, faith guides it in practice by directing men’s 
instinct for truth. That it guided the scholastices as they built 
and polished the structure of philosophia perennis would never 
be denied ; and while no one individual can hope to recreate for 
himself what generations of the learned accomplished, each will 
depend in the same way on his faith. 

The student who lacks guidance from either faith or his 
curriculum is at liberty to make his own way towards truth, 
and there is no necessary reason why he should not find it. The 
Catholic student, however, has a great advantage. His lot may 
seem hard to an outsider, who finds him unable to absorb 
opinions which other students accept at once but which he 
must stop to consider; yet while he has his own problems he 
stands a better than average chance of securing a genuine edu- 
cation. He may enter college ignorant of all but his catechism, 
and often lacks opportunity to study his faith on the adult 
level where he meets other subjects. Nevertheless, even before 
he learns to demolish error with clear arguments he will be 
warned away from it repeatedly by authority; later he will 
discover the reasonableness of what he believes. If he is un- 
usually clear-headed he may arrive at truth by dint of piercing 
and cancelling out many errors;.whether he is or not, he can 
hope for no greater good fortune than a chance to be taught 
real Philosophy. 
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Clarity of mind emerges very gradually to one who searches 
alone. Not to achieve it in no way entails loss of faith, although 
it cannot help creating inner tension. But there are two definite 
dangers besetting the spirit of anyone who takes the path towards 
knowledge that I have tried to describe. The most obvious is 
that his memory and imagination grow cluttered by scraps of 
opinion and valueless information which dwell there even when 
not accepted by his judgment. Hence his attention may be 
distracted from what is important, including what he believes. 
The second danger is a habit of mind that he can hardly help 
acquiring and that is in its place a protection to him. He can 
win and defend truth only if he forms the habit of criticizing, 
exposing, and questioning the opinions thrown at him daily and 
taken for granted by the people who surround him. He can 
preserve sanity only by learning not to accept statements at 
their face-value. When truth itself stares him in the face, 
habit may cause him to hang back, testing it, afraid to trust 
quickly even where he cannot doubt. He feels a need to repeat 
in his mind demonstrations of things already proved. He is no 
sceptic, yet many of his mental traits are those of scepticism. 
The relativist who gives up in lethargy or stubbornly refuses 
to raise metaphysical questions is in many ways less true to the 
professed ideal of doubters. 

A student who has learned to avoid scepticism will not easily 
fall victim to spurious propaganda, but he may find it hard to 
east scruples aside and rejoice without anxiety in the truth. 
Perhaps this state of mind is an inevitable price of success, but 
it is a high price. If he can regain simplicity of mind, which is 
not laziness, in the contemplation of truth, and if he can at the 
same time preserve his alertness to error, then he may reach 
the peace of great wisdom; in this he would live aware both 
of what is true and of why it is so. At the very last Philosophy 
cannot suffice, yet its gifts are worth having; to these there are 
at least paths through the modern curriculum, and among the 
very best is English. 


Margaret Townsend O’Brien. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


The report on the program for the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association at Hotel 
Royal York, Toronto, Canada on Dec. 27-28, 1946, as given in 
the July issue of New Scholasticism was complete with the 
exception of the philosophy of Law and Government and the 
History of Philosophy sectional programs. Monsignor Dillon 
has since written that his committee, arranging the schedule for 
the former has finally fixed on subject and speakers for this 
first named section, but to date the Secretary has not received 
the information. Mr. James Collins has promised to act as 
chairman of the History of Philosophy section in place of Dr. 
Francis McMahon who writes recently that he expects to be 
engaged in special work in Spain for the next year. We shall 
hope to have the programs for these two sections not later than 
November first when our program goes to the printer so that 
the completed program may be ready for distribution early in 
December. Hence there is now nothing further to add to our 
program as a whole as given in the July issue. 

We wish however, to give additional publicity to information 
concerning exit and entry of United States of America citizens 
in their visit to Canada, as furnished by the secretary of the 
Toronto Convention and Tourist Bureau which we repeat as 
follows: 


Identification: No passport or other document is required to enter 
or leave Canada and there is no entry fee or tax. To facilitate return to 
the United States Immigration officers may require the production of 
papers to establish identity and place of residence, for example any 
of the following will be useful: an old passport; birth or baptismal 
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certificate if available; voter’s certificate, car license; driver’s license; 
or letter of identification from a bank manager, a municipal officer. 
Any document bearing signature and photograph may be used. 

Naturalized citizens should carry their naturalization certificates, and 
non-naturalized residents of the United States, must have a re-entry 
permit issued by the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. A woman of Canadian birth married to a United States citizen 
should ascertain whether such marriage has taken place since enactment 
of legislation requiring individual naturalization. 


The other important item we wish to publicize as much as 
possible in advance relates to housing at our convention center. 
Hotel Royal York, Mr. G. B. Street, hotel manager, informs 
us that owing to the extremely crowded condition of all Toronto 
hotels it will be necessary that two members of the Association 
attending the convention be assigned to each of the double rooms 
being reserved for our group. Insofar as possible members plan- 
ning to attend our coming meeting should apply in pairs. Where 
this is not possible or convenient, individuals should write 
to Reverend John Kelly, C. T. B., of St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, local chairman of our Committee on Attendance who 
will assign room-mate and make the reservation for such per- 
sons with the hotel. Mr. Johnson promises us reservation cards 
to go forward to all members with our program to be mailed 
about December first. All members who apply will be cared for 
at the Royal York, but it would be advisable where possible to 
make reservations in advance, either with Father Kelly or 
directly to Mr. Street. As we previously noted, the doubling up 
feature is unfortunate but there is nothing we can now do about 
it, nor is there any prospect of change of conditions during the 
coming months. This is the arrangement under which all 
Toronto conventions meet and it is reported as working out 
quite satisfactorily. We very much hope for a very large meet- 
ing for our first visit to Canada. The central location of 
Toronto with its excellent train and plane accommodations 
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makes it an ideal place for our international gathering. On to 
Toronto, December twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth for a 
notable program of distinguished speakers! 

The Secretary received a letter from Father Luigi Sturzo 
concerning the translation from the Italian of his statement on 
democracy read at our last national meeting at Milwaukee. He 
feels that two passages particularly do not convey his meaning 
as printed in Volume XX which was distributed to members 
last Spring. The changes he wishes to make are as follows: 


1. page 29, first paragraph reads: 


Their misunderstanding concerned not the true nature of sovereignty, 
but another point: the traditional supporters of royal sovereignty, 
forgetting that authority comes from God, did not accept its moral 
limitations; meanwhile, the supporters of popular sovereignty grounded 
their thesis on an absolute naturalism which prescinded from the con- 
cept of God and therefore from the limitation of moral law. 


Father Sturzo wishes it to read: “ Their misunderstanding 
concerned not the true nature of sovereignty but the theories 
they hold. The traditional supporters of absolute sovereignty, 
believe surely, that authority comes from God, but their accept- 
ing its moral limitations was in contradiction, in theory and in 
fact to the concept of the absolute power in the other hand the 
supporters of popular sovereignty grounded their thesis on an 
absolute naturalism, prescinding from the concept of God and 
therefore from the limitations of the moral law.” 


2. page 30—VIII first paragraph reads: 


Now the question arises for the scholar as well as for the average 
man as to how to make these three limitations—the organic, the 
ethical, the political—work in a regime of free democracy. Jurists, 
philosophers and statesmen have offered various solutions, and theories 
have swung from the theocratic-moralistic view of the state-limit-to- 
itself. In practice, modern democracy moved towards the separation 
of Church and State and in opposition to the thesis of a State limited 
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by itself, which is the unlimited State, which degenerated into the 
pantheistic (totalitarian) denial of the free will of the people. 


Father Sturzo wishes the passage to read: 


“In practice, modern democracy moved towards the separa- 
tion of Church and State and in many instances accepted the 
thesis of a State limited by itself, which is the unlimited State. 
Even in a democracy, we find the seeds of a pantheistic and 
totalitarian conception which emerges from the theory of the 
unlimited State.” 


Father Sturzo’s Italian manuscript was received in a very 
poor condition by Professor Bourke, who made the translation 
only a few hours before it was scheduled to be read at our 
anual dinner session. Inspection of the translation by the author 
was therefore impossible. Professor Bourke expressed himself 
as pleased to have the correction made with a view to bringing 
out the author’s meaning more exactly. Under the circum- 
stances Professor Bourke did an excellent piece of work under 
much pressure for time. Father Sturzo’s many American 
admirers will learn that the founders of the anti-facist People’s 
Party recently ended his twenty-two year voluntary exile in 
America from his native Italy. We wish our distinguished 
foreign membe> good health and happiness upon his return to 
the beloved country of his birth and hope that he may be spared 
for many years to aid it in its difficult road to peace. Father 
Sturzo’s enthusiastic reception by his countrymen augurs well 
for the future. 


The Secretary has not received any detailed information con- 
cerning programs of regional conferences for the coming season. 
All regions however, plan one or more meetings during this 
academic year. The respective chairmen are urged to send 
notices to members in their region giving information on such 
meetings and to notify the Secretary so that their plans may 
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receive publicity in our journal. Notices of officers elected for 
the coming year should also be forwarded to the Secretary. For 
the benefit of the members we publish herewith a list of our 
regional conferences with their chairmen or secretaries: the 
Pacific Coast Regional Conference, at San Francisco, Mr. 
James L. Hagerty, 1261 28th Avenue, San Francisco, Secre- 
tary; the Southern Regional Conference New Orleans, Rev. 
Charles Willis, S. M., Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 Carrolton 
Avenue, New Orleans, Secretary; the Northwest Regional 
Conference, Rev. Mark Schmidt, O. 8. B., Mt. Angel (St. Bene- 
dict’s P.O.) Ore., Secretary ; the New England Regional Con- 
ference at Boston, Rev. F. X. Meehan, St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., Secretary; the New York Regional Conference 
in New York City, Rev. Joaquin Garcia, C. M., St. John 
University, Brooklyn, New York, Chairman; the Pennsylvania 
Regional Conference at Philadelphia, Rev. Charles McFadden, 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., Chairman; Washington, 
D. C., Regional Conference, Rev. Joseph B. McAllister, Catho- 
lic University, Chairman: the Kentucky Regional Conference, 
Rev. Alfred Horrigan, Nazareth College, Chairman. 

Our membership will be pleased to learn of the enthusiastic 
reception of Vol. II of the Association’s Philosophical Studies: 
Physics and Philosophy, A Study of St. Thomas’ Commentary 
on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics. By Rev. James A. 
McWilliams, S. J., of St. Louis University. The first edition 
is now almost exhausted. We append herewith a review of the 
volume as published in the June issue of Blackfriars by Father 
Felix Watts, O. P. for the benefit of those who may not hase 
seen the same: 


“ This is the second volume to appear in this series of Studies, which 
aims at providing publication for noteworthy and philosophically im- 
portant material which otherwise might not see the light of day. It is 
the ‘instrument of further research, rather than a research itself.’ The 
book is divided into two parts: the first contains an introduction to the 
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Physics, with other sections on the laws of movement, and a translation 
of the first five lectiones of S. Thomas’s commentary on the third Book. 
The second part contains a précis of the commentary on all eight books, 
a note on the sempiternity of movement, and an analysis of the com- 
mentary on the eight books. The work concludes with tabulated 
references to the Contra Gentes and Summa, a useful bibliography of 
more or less contemporary literature, and a not very ambitious index. 

“In general, the work is a useful one. The analyses help the student 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of what is a very extensive and complex 
work. The author recognizes the pressing need for the Philosophia 
Perennis to get to grips with modern scientific thought. The chapter 
on the laws of motion contains a useful comparison of the views of 
Newton, Descartes, S. Thomas, and Aristotle, on the subject of Inertia. 
I think that if more space and ingenuity had been spent on extending 
this comparative science the book would have been enormously strength- 
ened in its appeal. In particular, that part of the book which carries 
the independent conclusions of the writer seems weak. There is an 
‘Elenchus’ of meanings of the word ‘ Infinite’ running to half a page 
which is pedagogically a mistake as it leads the student to approach 
the Physics through learnt definitions instead of observed facts. This 
is a pity in view of the denial of many scientists that our Physics are 
inductive, and the more so because of the close connection of this term 
with the doctrine of the Analogy of Matter, which seems to the present 
writer the root cause of such approximations of the old Physics to the 
new, as are to be found, for example, in the comparison of theories 
of inertia which Professor McWilliams notes. On this point of Induc- 
tion it seems that the Professor (page 25) seeks to contradistinguish 
Physies and Metaphysics, on the ground that the former science is 
inductive, but the latter not so. He argues that Metaphysics is con- 
cerned with separated forms, which are simply Act, but no not ‘ exist,’ 
(presumably in what may be called an independent manner, apart from 
the observer), whereas Physics is concerned with what exists in the 
sense of what may be sensibly perceived by us. These objects are not 
simply in act, like the separated forms of Metaphysics, but are both in 
potency and act, simultaneously. Thus, he concludes, Metaphysics 
studies the purely actual, or the purely potential; but Physics is the 
study of the actual in potency. This, he considers, is the existential, and 
thus the basis of induction. The strict inference from this is that it is 
one thing to be in Act, and another to Exist; therefore some things are 
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in act which do not exist. If ‘ Exist’ is the Latin ‘ Esse,’ then Meta- 
physics is in a bad way, for it lacks an inductive basis. 

“The commentary is well summarized, but with certain lapses. Thus 
on page 30 the author fails to reproduce S. Thomas’s terminology and 
the sense of the text is lost. Saint Thomas is saying that ‘ Motus,’ 
unlike ‘ Being,’ reduces to certain categories which are in fact pre- 
dicamental; namely, Substance, Quantity, Quality, and Place. Now 
‘ Being’ is predicated of the categories on its own account, and is thus 
the common analogue of them all. Movement, on the other hand, is 
predicated of the categories not on its own account, but because it is 
an imperfect act, whose principle is precisely the form peculiar to the 
category in which it is; getting bigger, for instance, is in the category 
of Quantity, because the principle of the action is number. Since, 
therefore, movement is predicated of the categories, to which Being 
is common, the division of movement, because it is a division of the 
categories, is also a division of being, and thus a sufficient Division. 
The commentary succeeds in formulating the rather abstruse Division, 
but fails to assign clearly the reason for its completeness to the fact 
that it is a division of ‘ Being,’ simply remarking that ‘ Being, of 
course, is analogously common to them (i.e., the categories). This 
failure, taken technically, would cause the theory of movement worked 
out in the Physics to break down irreparably, as it would destroy the 
universality of its principles.” 

Feirx Warts, O. P. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


INTENSION AND EXTENSION 


In the April issue of The New Scholasticism Professor 
Archie J. Bahm of Texas Technological College offers the 
following criticism of the law of inverse variation of intension 
and extension: “St. Joseph’s College Professor Sylvester J. 
Hartman asserts (Textbook in (?) Logic, p. 30) that ‘the com- 
prehension and the extension of a concept vary inversely. The 
greater the comprehension, the smaller the extension, and vice 
versa.’ This assertion and its accompanying treatment leave an 
erroneous impression by presenting only two of eight types of 
relations between intension and extension of terms.” 

The direction of the criticism of this law against its state- 
ment in the text quoted, whose author is identified not only by 
name but likewise by his place of residence, may leave the 
erroneous impression in the mind of some readers that the 
existence of the law is asserted exclusively by the author of the 
book. These readers might overlook the fact that this very 
ancient principle of variation is stated in precisely or practically 
the same formulation in scores of scholastic texts of logic pub- 
lished for generations in the English and foreign languages. 

The author quotes this law in its traditional form of expres- 
sion, but in the next sentence he adds an explanation to guard 
against its misapprehension: ‘‘The more numerous the con- 
stituent notes (attributes) of a concept, the smaller is the num- 
ber of objects which it represents.” This explanation is meant 
to call attention to the fact that intension determines extension 
and that, on the other hand, extension does not determine inten- 
sion: Increase of intension decreases extension and, vice versa, 
decrease of intention increases extension. 

The critic maintains that the law of inverse variation inter- 
preted in this restricted sense, and the claim that only two 
relations result from it, leave an erroneous impression. In proof 
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of his contention he cites eight types of relations which may 
link intension and extension. In the following paragraphs these 
eight types of relations are enumerated, examined and shown 
to leave intact (non-erroneous) the universality of inverse 
variation as stated by the author. One of the errors of the 
criticism consists in Professor Bahm’s assumption that pointing 
cut the relations which arise from inverse variation is equiva- 
lent to, or must be accompanied by, an enumeration of all the 
possible relations that may join intension and extension. 


The first and second relations: The increase or decrease of 
intension is accompanied by an inverse variation of extension. 
The critic admits these simultaneous changes in the inverse 
direction, not as a universal law, but as a more or less frequent 
occurrence. The exceptions which he assumes to exist are dis- 
cussed below. His examples correctly illustrate “the cases” 
in which increase of intension results in dimunition of exten- 
sion: “students,” “students enrolled,” “students enrolled in 
college,” “students enrolled in college taking logic.” 


The third and fourth relations: There may be an increase 
or decrease of intension without change of extension. In sup- 
port of this claim the following examples are adduced: “ per- 
sons enrolled in this class,” “ persons enrolled in this class who 
are college students,” “ persons enrolled in this class who are 
clothed college students.” Since in the second and third terms 
the relative clauses are not set off by commas, these clauses are 
restrictive, and the three examples not merely exhibit successive 
increases of intension but likewise successive decreases of exten- 
sion. The second term excludes non-college students from the 
extension of the first term, and the third term excludes nude 
college students from the extension of the second term. These 
examples aptly illustrate not the assumed third and fourth, but 
the first and second relations linking intension and extension 
in accordance with the law of inverse variation. 
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It may be assumed that the commas have been inadvertently 
omitted and that they were meant to be placed. On this assump- 
tion the relative clauses are merely explanatory. This means 
that the three terms do not exhibit an increase of intension, but 
that they merely render successively more explicit the one inten- 
sion of the same concept. Of that intension the first term leaves 
unexpressed or implicit the notes “college students” and 
“clothed” and the second, the note “clothed.” On the suppo- 
sition that the relative clauses are meant to be explanatory, the 
three terms likewise designate the same class or extension of 
students. The examples adduced thus refer to one concept 
having one intension and one extension; they fail to verify the 
assumption that there may be increase or decrease of the in- 
tension of a concept without change of extension. A similar 
explication of notes implied, and not an addition or increase of 
attributes, takes place in the following examples: Man, mortal 
man. Ruminant, cloven-footed ruminant. The horse; the horse, 
which is mammal. 

The author of the text quoted by the critic warns against 
misinterpretation of the term “ increase of intension ” by stating 
(p. 31) that such increase means the addition of notes (attri- 
butes) to the intension of a concept, and consequently not 
merely the explicit statement of notes already implied in that 
intension. The three illustrations discussed also show the inad- 
visability of attributing intension primarily to terms rather 
than to concepts. 


The fifth and sixth relations: There may be an increase or 
decrease of extension with change of intension. The illustra- 
tion used in support of this claim is the term “things on this 
table.” In reference to this example it should be stated that 
many terms used in everyday speech are elliptical, and that in 
them especially the element of time is frequently omitted. 
“Things on this table” are usually understood to be “things 
on this table now or at the present moment.” A similar omis- 
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sion is to be found in the invitation: “‘ Meet the persons who 
are in the parlor (at the present moment).” “Things on this 


> may denote more or 


table an hour (or a minute) from now’ 
fewer things, but we are in this case dealing with two different 
concepts and not with an increase or decrease in the extension 
of one notion whose intension remains constant. 

3ut the law of inverse variation as stated by the author of 
the text quoted contemplates merely the fact that “the more 
numerous the constituent notes (attributes) of a concept, the 
smaller is the number of objects which it represents.” If in an 
elementary text every implication is to be made explicit, he 
might have added: “The fewer the constituent notes of a con- 
cept, the greater is the number of objects which it represents.” 
No claim is made that in accordance with the law of inverse 
variation as stated in the text we may from an increase or 
decrease of extension infer the inverse variation of intension. 
Stability of intension is indeed quite frequently accompanied 
by increase or decrease of extension. But this fact, more fully 
discussed below, is not comprised in the law of inverse variation. 
The treatment of more important topics than the enumeration 
of all the possible relations that may obtain between intension 
and extension must be omitted in an elementary text. 


The seventh relation: There may be a complete change of 
intension without change of extension. As instances of this 
relation are cited the two examples: “the President of the U. S. 
during the Civil War” and “the man shot by John Wilkes 
Booth.” However, the intension of the concept “ president” 
contains the fundamental note “man” (a man who holds the 
chief executive office), which is likewise the fundamental note 
of the other concept. Consequently the two terms express ideas 
which are not wholly different, but partly identical, in intension. 
These examples likewise exhibit the inadvisability of ascribing 
intension primarily to terms rather than to concepts. 
Furthermore, the terms mentioned express singular ideas; 
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but the law of inverse variation applies to universal notions or 
class concepts. While the author does not expressly mention 
this fact, he presupposes it in all the illustrations used and in 
the exercises which follow them. 

It is to be seriously doubted whether there are instances of 
two concepts whose fully analysed intensions reveal their total 
diversity (complete absence of identical notes) and whose ex- 
tensions are either the same class of things or the same singular 
object. 


The eighth relation: There may be complete change of exten- 
sion without change of intension. This view is supported by the 
repeated use of the term “things on this table (when all things 
are removed and replaced by other things).” It may be well to 
repeat here that as a rule the term “things on this table” is 
elliptical, the full expression of the corresponding concept being 
“things on this table now.” “Things on this table an hour 
(minutes or seconds) from now” is a different term; the two 
terms do not express concepts identical in intension. The case 
is different with the intension of the scientific concept “man” ; 
it does not comprise the element of a specific time as one of its 
constituents. Furthermore, the law of inverse variation does 
not apply to stability of intension. If in the usually brief course 
of logic this stability is to be discussed, it must be stated that 
while the intension remains constant, there may be constancy, 


increase or decrease of extension, and all the individual objects 
constituting the extension may be replaced by others. This 
augmentation, diminution and replacement actually occurs with 
the 840,000 known species of animals, the 350,000 known 
species of plants, and with innumerable other extensions or 
classes of things. 


Conclusion. The fact remains that if in the case of scientific 
class concepts increase of intension is correctly understood not 
as a mere explication of notes (attributes) implied in the inten- 
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sion, but as an addition of attributes to a concept, and decrease 
of intension as a subtraction of notes, these two changes are 
accomplished only together with inverse changes of extension. 

Enumerative concepts in whose intension the element of a 
specific time is embodied, such as “ things on this table (now),” 
undergo a substitution of one of these particular elements of 
time for the preceding‘one, and on account of this they may 
also undergo a change of extension. But this substitution does 
not fall under the law of inverse variation, which is concerned 
with increase and decrease of intension. 

As new notes (characteristics) are added to a singular object 
(e.g., Abraham Lincoln) throughout the period of its exist- 
ence, the concept which represents it in the ideal sense is 
similarly enriched. In the very nature of the case, however, 
a singular notion thus increased in intension cannot denote 
less than its one definite object. 

Sytvester J. Hartman 


St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana 


PLATO AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


LATO conceived education as the art of perfecting man. 

Education is possible, therefore, because man is a per- 
fectible being. You cannot educate God, since God is not per- 
fectible but perfect; nor can you educate an angel, because, 
although an angel is not absolutely perfect, it is perfect within 
its own essence, i.e. it receives all the perfection that is due 
and proper to its nature in one instant; nor, on the other hand 
can you educate a stone, a plant, or an animal. You can train 
a dog but not educate it; by training it you make it reflect some 
human patterns answering to human needs and purposes, but 
thus you make it not more dog but less. Education is a 
specifically human affair; consequently, there can be no theory 
of education which is not grounded in some view of human 
nature. Plato knew that man is a composite of soul and body, 
and rightly defended and emphasized, the primacy of the soul 
in matters of education. He also knew that man is destined to 
an immortal existence, and consequently, he conceived educa- 
tion as a life-long process which finds its consummation in 
another life. As a Greek pagan, unassisted by revelation, Plato 
was far from possessing a clear idea of man’s real destiny, and 
this, as is to be expected, imposed a considerable limitation on 
his understanding of man and the education of man. Such 
errors as the pre-existence of the soul, the reminiscence theory of 
knowledge, the theory of recurrent re-incarnation, which char- 
acterize Plato’s theory of man and his destiny, can, and indeed 
must be corrected by the Christian in the light of revealed truth 
as well as philosophic truth more carefully developed since 
Plato’s time. Such modifications are bound to touch Plato’s 
educational scheme on many points; yet, in spite of that, Plato 
remains even today, the leading champion of liberal education, 
and a great ally of the Christian forces in their struggle against 
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those who deny the spirituality of the soul and the immortal 
destiny of man. 

Liberal education is education whose end is man himself; 
it is the education of man as man. We distinguish between 
two kinds of education: one whose end is the perfection of what 
man makes, and we call it vocational education; and one whose 
end is the perfection of man himself and what he does within 
himself, and this we call liberal education. We may teach a 
man to become a carpenter, a farmer, a physician, or an engin- 
eer; we may also teach a man to become a good man. When 
you teach men vocationally, you have all the right to expect 
better chairs, larger potatoes, more delicate operations, and 
more produce good educated men, by accident and without aim- 
ing at it, then you coud produce a good bridge by accident and 
without aiming at it. In a society where the educated leaders re- 
reive specialized vocational training but no liberal education, no 
more produce good educated men, by accident and without 
aiming at it. In a society where the educated leaders receive 
specialized vocational training but no liberal education, no 
sound norms, in social, cultural, or artistic matters, can rightly 
be expected and no human values are secure. When vocational 
education swallows the last vestige of liberal education, we shall 
live in a world of good things and bad persons; pardon me, did 
I say we shall live in such a world? What optimism! Having 
seen the appetite of some of these things, atomic bombs, for 
example, for men good or bad. 

Plato would say that man’s proper perfection consists in the 
knowledge of the good, and in response to beauty. The whole 
scheme of liberal education must be directed to the attainment 
of this end. Not all knowledge is conducive to man’s perfec- 
tion; only speculative universal knowledge, knowledge about 
eternal realities, can move man to the contemplation of the Good 
in itself, and make man perfect and almost divine. But since 
man’s first contact with reality is through his senses which 
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reveal to him the material, temporal, contingent, and constantly 
changing universe, man must begin by learning to respond to 
beauty as given to the senses and as found in the visible world. 
But man’s final grasp of reality is attained not by the senses but 
by the mind. It is ‘the mind that attains a vision of eternal 
reality whose truth and goodness are reflected in whatever truth 
and goodness are to be found in the realm of contingency. Man, 
therefore, must grow in his education, from the pulverized 
knowledge of sense experience, to the unified vision of the mind. 
This is growth of simplicity and not of accumulation. The 
wise man, as wise, knows a fewer things than the unwise. All 
the sciences of space and time, of experience and experiment. 
such sciences as mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, his- 
tory, economics, etc., belong to liberal education only in so far 
as they lead the way to philosophic knowledge. They must be 
treated as preludes to philosophy. Their end must be the 
understanding of the eternal truth, first as reflected in the 
visible world, but finally and consummately, as it is in itself. 
The climax of liberal education consists in philosophy and 
theology, and its earlier stages must be ordered to this end, 
both in the selection of their subject matter and in the mode 
of their presentation. It is no wonder that Plato should have 
recognized the place of philosophy, he being its greatest pioneer, 
but it is a tribute to his great genius that he should have recog- 
nized the place of theology, although he was, as we know, handi- 
capped by an inadequate pagan religion. This is what he makes 
Socrates say in the Republic, in answer to a question as to what 
is to be done next: 


Nothing to us, replies Socrates, but to Apollo, the god of Delphi, 
there remains the ordering of the greatest and noblest and chiefest 
things of all. 

Which are. they? says Adeimantus. 

The institution of temples and sacrifices, and the entire service of 
gods, demigods, and heroes. . . . These are matters of which we are 
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ignorant ourselves, and as founders of a city we should be unwise 
in trusting them to any interpreter but our ancestral deity. He is the 
god who sits in the center on the navel of the earth, and he is the 
interpreter of religion to all mankind. 


In this remarkable passage we find Plato declare at the same 
time, the primacy of theology and the need for divine revelation. 

The key for Plato’s system of education is the word povouwy 
which has survived in our modern languages in such words as 
music and museum. To the Greeks the term had wider signifi- 
cation, including within its comprehension all the liberal arts. 
Greek mythology personified the liberal arts making each one of 
them a goddess, called a Muse, which guides, inspires, and 
stands as a type and an ideal: thus we have the Muses of 
history, poetry, astronomy, eloquence, music, dance, tragedy, 
comedy, and lyric poetry. The Greeks saw beauty everywhere; 
whenever reality is known, it reveals rhythm and harmony, and 
hence education must progressively direct the mind to higher 
and higher aspects of beauty. From beauty on the plane of 
sheer sense experience, the rhythm and harmony of sounds, 
shapes, and movements; to the beauty of law and order mani- 
fested in the visible world, the music of the spheres; and finally, 
to the source of all beauty, beauty in itself, the eternal logos, 
attained by the art of dialectics. Every one of the arts and 
sciences is called povown in this sense; and it is in this sense 
that we must understand the passage in the Republic where 
Plato says, or rather makes Socrates say: “ When the modes 
of music change, the fundamental laws of the state change with 
them.” 

The first twenty years is concerned mainly with the body and 
with the organic faculties. The children as early as the age of 
three are introduced to mythology; this is meant to train their 
imagination, and to cultivate love of valor and heroic deeds. 
The mythology must be purged of any references to the gods 
which might degrade the concept of divinity in the mind of the 
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child. The fact that mythology does not give the factual or 
historic truth does not matter, but it must be censured and 
purified from anything that might give a permanent false im- 
pression of reality. Truth is not so important at this stage, 
because it is an intellectual concern, and this stage of education 
is mainly concerned with the senses. Then follow in sequence, 
gymnastics, reading and writing, poetry and music, mathe- 
matics, and finally, this epoch is rounded up in two years of 
military training from the eighteenth to the twentieth year. 
Plato recognized the imitative tendencies of the soul, and thus, 
he prescribes that the child must be surrounded from early 
childhood with beautiful objects which embody the truth he will 
come to understand later on in life. Hence the surroundings 
and environment are tremendously important in this formative 
period. 

The second period extending from the year twenty to the 
year thirty, is concerned with the sciences of measurement 
and observation. Plato mentions geometry, solid geometry, 
astronomy, and harmonics. Plato conceives their role as a 
prelude to dialectics. Evidently, he envisaged a patient treat- 
ment of these topics, with sufficient time for creative reasoning 
on the part of the students, and meditations on fundamental 
truths and notions, which prepare the way for philosophy. 
This is clear from the amount of time he allows for this kind 
of work, knowing that the amount of preserved and classified 
knowledge of this order was much scantier in Plato’s time than 
in ours; for, although Plato had as much material for work 
in dialectics as we have, or almost so, we certainly could suggest 
many more mathematical and observational sciences than the 
ones he mentions. Only the way we treat them today is directed 
mainly to their practical use, and so we try to give the student 
such an amount of facts, principles, experiments, in such a 
variety of sciences, and in such a short time, that we leave him 
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work on his own initiative; and certainly, the language of 
these experimental physical sciences is so little related to the 
language and truths of philosophy, that instead of being a pre- 
lude to philosophy as Plato intended, in our scheme of things, 
the positive sciences stand as a tremendous handicap to philo- 
sophic thought. 

The third epoch which occupies the years thirty to thirty five 
is concerned with the art of dialectics, “the art which elevates 
the mind to the contemplation of what is best in existence.” 
This is the crowning mark of liberal education; the mind’s eye, 
which so far had been trained only to recognize reflections of the 
good, must now be exercised to see the Good in itself, the ulti- 
mate source of the truth and beauty of the universe. To Plato 
philosophy was not an organized science, or a system of sciences: 
the task of organizing the known truths of philosophy was to be 
carried out by his disciple, Aristotle. This is why Plato was 
mainly concerned with the art of attaining this kind of knowl- 
edge, and this art he called dialectics. In our days, we possess, 
not only the fruits of Plato’s and Aristotle’s efforts towards 
the discovery and organization of philosophic truths, but also 
and in addition, the results of centuries of collective effort on 
the part of scholastic philosophers, ending in a body of logically 
related sciences, full of precise notions, clear definitions, and 
well established truths. Yet we often forget, that the individual 
must grow to philosophic understanding the way humanity did, 
starting with sense experience, and the knowledge of common 
sense; and so we frequently under-estimate the importance of 
the art of philosophy in teaching, and depend almost exclusively 
on the presentation of philosophic truths as finally and definitely 
formulated. The dialectic method of Plato can still teach us a 
great deal as to how to teach philosophy effectively, and how to 
train the student to raise philosophic problems, to attain a reali- 
zation of a philosophic truth, and to formulate this truth and 
defend it. 
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The fourth and last epoch, requiring fifteen years of life and 
terminating at the age of fifty, is a period dedicated to real 
experience in the world. It is significant that Plato did not 
try to carry the world into the school; the only way to know 
what life is, is to go through it. No man is truly wise to be 
entrusted with the destiny of a state, until he has seen the real 
world in the light of universal truth. Philosophie ideas alone 
may be sufficient for the purpose of philosophic contemplation, 
but the philosopher-king who must make practical decisions for 
the common good, must have something more than ideas, 
namely, experience. Nor would experience without the philo- 
sophie discipline and knowledge of the good suffice, because 
experience can move on a plane of insignificant facts unless 
illuminated by the idea of the good. It is twenty three centuries 
since Plato opened his Academy and invited the youth of Athens 
to seek the knowledge of the good. Since that time, a few things 
have happened on our planet: the eternal truth, the very person 
of the good, has since broken the bounds of eternity and 
plunged into our world, and lived like one of us. If Plato were 
to come to life today, how would he respond to our tidings of 
good news ?: What would he think of owr response ? 


Faxuri 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Du Temps et de VEternité. By Louis Lavette. Paris: Aubier, 
Editions Montaigne, 1945. Pp. 446. 


This is the twelfth book by the eminent professor of the College 
de France whose thought, profoundly metaphysical and spirit-conscious, 
has largely escaped the writings of American scholarship. The present 
work elaborates on themes in the previous books of the author, notably 
in De VActe and in De l’Etre. It throws original light on some of 
the difficulties in the wake of these earlier works and once again shows 
the author as a great synthetic genius and piercing metaphysician. 

This contemporary metaphysice can be best described in the light of 
doctrines which are more familiar to American philosophy but which 
Lavelle gives an original, organic embodiment. His works suggest the 
methods of Lachelier and of Husserl; the metaphysical framework of 
Fichte; the being both of Kierkegaard, who calls truth subjectivity, 
and of Heidegger, who views man as being thrown-into-the-world; the 
voluntarism of Maine de Biran; the causality of Malebranche; the 
sense-doctrines of Kant; and the cogito of Descartes. This latest work 
shows less traces of Fichte and more of existentialism; less of Cartesian 
dualism and more of the notion of created being as an incarnation, a 
doctrine already suggested in contemporary philosophy by Gabriel 
Mareel. 

The general contour of Lavelle’s thought is the notion of participa- 
tion. Dread is associated with finite existence. But unlike an existen- 
tialist, man is not made a captive of his own limits. He discovers in 
himself that he participates in Being. The non-reflective thinker sur- 
renders himself over to the data of sense; but the sage, a re-born 
Plato, rises above the sense-world to discover its meaning and throw it 
off. In its quest for causes, philosophy must return to the first fact. 
This is the act which brings me to be. But this first experience is not 
a cold, dialectical process in which thinker and object are mere mental 
schemes. It is a positive experience, that of my act accomplishing itself. 
Kant wishes to make the Ego an object but here there is no question 
of subject-object relationship. There is identity. We make, realize, 
accomplish ourselves without the mediation of psychic states. Being is 
defined as presence, and in discovering our presence to ourselves, we 
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discover our presence to being. Our act is the experience of our 
insertion in the world. But whence comes this power to place myself 
in existence? In the very nature of this act, we discover that it is 
participated and that it owes its origin to Pure Being or Pure Act 
which furnishes us the means, to which we consent or refuse, for 
making ourselves. The subjective experience of being is on the same 
footing as being itself. The definition of the idea as itself a being 
enables Lavelle to make a direct affirmation of God’s existence without 
the defects of the ontological argument or the categorie imperative. 

In his philosophy of participation, Lavelle, like St. Thomas, identi- 
fies pure being and pure act. But at bottom, these concepts are quite 
different in the two systems. Because our act of being is our being 
in this new metaphysic, Lavelle believes to have rescued the human 
mind from the agnosticism to which, he seems to think, any philosophy 
that is not supported immediately on experience is condemned. In 
affirming my act and in affirming my being, I really do the same thing. 
The maxim operatio sequitur esse does not convey this meaning. ‘ Act’ 
is not a consequence of being for Lavelle; it is its very nature. It is by 
virtue of the act which I pose that I have my being and by virtue of 
the being at my disposition that I pose my act. Between being and 
act, there is a diversity which shows their fundamental identity. It is a 
property of being that it never begins and a character of act that it is 
always beginning. These twin concepts define eternity. Between Pure 
Being and participated being lies an interval which measures their 
separation. A condition of participation, this interval is a mixture of 
potency and act, a mediator between created being and the Absolute and 
also among created beings themselves. 

Readers of Lavelle will recognize in his present book another phase 
in that progressive unfolding of his thought in which each major 
expression has seemed an organic development from its predecessor. 
Seldom inclined to discuss method like great philosophers of the past, 
Lavelle adopts a formal deduction from a hypothetical principle which 
experience suggests and which is turn is confirmed by a real deduction, 
arising from the lived or experienced character of our act. In this 
light, time is apparent as simultaneously the condition, instrument, 
limit, and effect of participation. 

By means of time, participation is possible; for without time, there 
would be no interval and hence the identification of creation with 
Pure Act. Time is likewise the means for our reunion with Pure Act 
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since, as we look toward the future, we become conscious of our freedom 
to make ourselves to be; since, as we look toward the past, we discover 
the realm of necessity which is always present and which has the 
aspect of necessity and eternity; and since, in the instant—the cross- 
roads of time and eternity—we are in contact with Pure Act. 

Space makes the universe a spectacle. In time, we are not mere 
spectators but actors in the drama. Space is the effect of participation. 
In a sense, as in the universe of Fichte, it measures the Being which 
is not ours actually but only possibly. Time unites what space separates. 
It is the higher, nobler, more spiritual reality of the two. Already 
Bergson criticized physical science because it spatializes what is mobile 
and reduces time to a mere line in geometrical space. Though rejecting 
the notion of la durée pure, Lavelle likewise holds that time brings us 
closer than space to the real roots of reality. 

Because of time, we are not pure spirits but ideas incarnate. Finite 
being is an incarnation. Time is thus the cause, effect, and medium of 
a dualistic universe. It differentiates the present and the absent; 
memory and desire; impatience and regret; the one and the multiple; 
liberty which aims toward the future and knowledge which is oriented 
toward the past. 

The importance of this work, especially for American philosophy, 
dominated as it is by the odium metaphysicum, is the crushing case of 
the author against a view of being as mere inertia. It is difficult 
to eriticize Lavelle’s thought since it is still evolving in expression and 
has in its later stages clearly refuted earlier criticisms of idealism and 
pantheism. But positive as his system may be, it may be questioned in 
its definition of man’s supreme experience, act accomplishing itself. 
Inherent in any system like Phenomenology and Existentialism, is the 
problem of extreme empiricism. Granted that the crucial contact of 
man and being is experience, still experience itself is not knowledge. 
There is still the problem of the bridge between subject and object in 
knowledge which traditional thought explains by its notion of inten- 
tionality. This empiricism does not merely describe man’s initial con- 
tact with being, for according to Lavelle, all of his significant experience 
must be immediately confirmed by experience itself. For Lavelle, 
“T/idée en effet n’est point un objet concret ni abstrait de la pensée; 
elle est un acte vivant de l’ésprit.” (p. 204.) 

From one point of view, Lavelle’s notion of the idea as act is open 
to the same charge as Bergsonian intuition. If it is lived experience, 
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it is not knowledge. Marcel has developed this notion to the point of 
describing man in the title of one of his books as homo viator, a mere 
voyager, who never discovers being because incapable of the cognitive 
bridge that spans to the interior of experience. Lavelle has not fully 
accounted for that bridge either. In this present work, he mentions for 
the first time in any detail the nature of knowledge which he views as 
retrospective—opposed to freedom as prospective; but there is need 
for further light on the nature of present experience as related to man’s 
intelligence. 

Lavelle’s notion of liberty may likewise be illuminated by later works. 
As it stands, the relation of freedom to knowledge is perhaps obscure 
because, in great part, of the more fundamental problem of experience 
versus knowledge. Reminiscent of Descartes, freedom seems above 
knowledge, and quite characteristically, the highest reality of all is 
Value—a restatement of the primacy of Good. 

Lavelle is the leading expression of the philosophical ferment in con- 
temporary France exemplified in that ever-growing collection of books 
called La Philosophie de VEsprit to which the present work is one of 
the latest additions. Bergson in France started the pendulum swinging 
away from Positivism, and now, with Lavelle and his co-workers, a 
rebirth of metaphysics truly seems under way. De Temps et de 
VEternité cannot fail to be a rich and challenging stimulus to the 
metaphysician, interested in restoring the primacy of his science; the 
morality, asserting the ontic reality of goodness; and the cosmologist, 
grappling against the claims of contemporary physics in the problems 
of time and space. 

Vincent Epwarp SMITH 


Some Reflections on Jurisprudence. By W. W. BucKLAND. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 118. 


English Courts of Law. By Harotp GRENVILLE Hansury. London, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 192. (Home Uni- 
versity Library of Modern Knowledge, CXCIV.) 


Perhaps the most dangerous heresy to be found in contemporary 
writings on jurisprudence is the widely held assumption that the natural 
law is the juristic expression of philosophical idealism. Catholic writers 
as well as non-Catholic seem too often to imply that the only alternative 
to materialism is an idealistic philosophy, and that positivism and 
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pragmatism in the law are irreconcilable with the supposed idealism 
which constructs the norm for conduct upon which the natural law is 
presumed to be based. In fact, to the apparent irreconcilability of these 
two viewpoints is due the sincere but naive efforts of the so-called legal 
realists to find solutions to legal. problems more in accordance with 
facts than either school is understood to propose. Constant reading of 
current publications in the field of legal philosophy leads the thoughtful 
reader to ery out for an acceptable middle way and to ask whether 
there is not someone who can explain the problems of contemporary 
jurisprudence from the standpoint of that moderate realism which dis- 
tinguishes the Aristotelean-Thomistic tradition in the history of thought. 
Leaders in American jurisprudence like Dean Pound have voiced the 
need for a realistic jurisprudence and the Popes of recent times have 
anticipated that need by pointing out that nothing less than a holy 
crusade is needed in legal philosophy to correct the confusion into 
which contemporary notions of the good, of conduct, and of the law of 
nature have led us both as individuals and as members of society. 

The fact that some residue of sound philosophy persists in the field 
and holds us from falling into total error is due to the merits of our 
ancestors and not to any manifestation of competence on our part. 
Because of our failure to measure our legal systems in accordance with 
the philosophically valid principles of moderate realism as expounded 
by Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, we have brought upon ourselves 
the unsatisfactory sort of jurisprudence we deserve. Our law and our 
governments, both locally and internationally, will not be better until 
their philosophical foundations are established on exact and adequate 
knowledge of the relationship between crude materialism, exaggerated 
idealism, and moderate realism, and the problems of conduct, nature, 
and law which confront us. 

Neither of the books under review, though written by able lawyers 
and competent writers, contribute much to meeting our need from the 
philosophical standpoint. Of course, neither author professes to know 
much about legal philosophy, and it may not be entirely fair to appraise 
them too severely on that ground. Nevertheless they both have entered 
the field, if only to a limited degree, and our expectations, because of 
their earned reputations in other branches of legal writing, have not 
been met in these latest books. Professor Buckland, over a long period 
of years, had become well-known as an English scholar in the Roman 
Law field. Professor Hanbury is a younger English writer who has 
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established a reputation in equity. Both, as students of comparative 
law, might therefore be expected to have a particularly advantageous 
background upon which to base some worthwhile conclusions. Although 
both write clear and incisive English, and whittle away obvious defects 
in other writers, neither has much to offer which may rot be subjected 
to the same sort of criticism they themselves utilize. Indeed there is so 
much they have in common in their treatment of the positive law, 
though from different standpoints, that one cannot fail to associate 
them together and to think of them as the latest exponents of that tough 
positivism which chiefly characterized legal thinking in England during 
the nineteenth century. 

Professor Buckland makes some keen thrusts against several modern 
jurists, among them, Duguit, Krabbe, Kelsen, and Stammler. Of Jean 
Dabin of Louvain, the only exponent of the natural law school he 
notices, he says that he differs little from Duguit even while repudiating 
the latter, and that his conclusions sound like anarchy apart from his 
reliance upon authority for his ideas of what is just. Buckland’s inter- 
pretation and defense of John Austin is able and merits careful con- 
sideration. What he has to say about sanction and the betterment of 
law are stimulating though unacceptable insofar as they derive from 
positivistie principles. 

John Austin also finds an ardent apologist in Professor Hanbury. 
It seems odd that an author as well informed upon the significance of 
Bracton’s era should be able to accept Austin without feeling the weight 
of the imponderables which separate the two schools of thought. The 
explanation may be that Professor Hanbury is soe thoroughly steeped 
in the Common Law tradition and its goals of right and justice that 
he can find in the work of every able lawyer some contribution toward 
that end without looking further. From this little book it is clear that 
Professor Hanbury has learned thoroughly the history of the Common 
Law as it is taught in the leading English law schools, that he loves 
that story, and that he tells it well. If in addition to the learning he 
demonstrates here he should some day be persuaded to reconsider con- 
temporary thinking about the Common Law with reference to its origin, 
formulation, function, and end, both during the thirteenth century and 
the present, his style would lead one to anticipate a very useful manual. 
To do this it is, however, of the utmost importance that he make it clear 
to followers of the Buckland school that the natural law is not a 
humanly created ideal but the existent order in nature, upon which the 
Common Law was established from the beginning. 
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In recognizing the appearance of these two books and appraising 
their significance, the thought occurs that perhaps legal positivism does 
protest too much, that it may in fact feel itself verging on the defensive, 
and that the challenge of American thought, naive and inadequate 
though it may be, may result before long in a treatment of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence worthy of its subject. If the unsatisfactoriness 
of these two books from the philosophical standpoint will hasten that 
day, their perusal is recommended. 

Mrir1AM THERESA ROONEY. 


Columbus University School of Law, 
Washington, D.C. 
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